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SONG OF A LILY. 


BY CLARA THWAITES. 


Her fine array was wrought in looms of air 
And woven by the shuttles of the sun, 
In noiseless warp and woof of tissue fair, 
And kindly juices from the warm earth won; 
And all of wandering odors that were sweet 
Were caught within her silken web of light; 
And perfumed rains that wept around her feet 
Their fragrance yielded in the summer night. 


The lily toiled not, spun not, yet she grew 
In loveliness supreme, from day to day; 
A Hand Divine imparted every hue, 
And clothed her in her beautiful array. 
The boon of dews, and rain, and fragrant air, 
As benedictions fell, and as a kiss; 
Her white and suppliant petals, clasped in prayer, 
Gave silent thanks amid created bliss. 
Oh! if such issues spring from gifts of thine, 
If such unfoldings on thy bounty wait, 
The ambient airs which nurse the life divine 
My soul shall steep, my spirit satiate. 
It shall be mine with suppliant hands to claim 
The utmost boon thy treasuries may hold; 
Why should the lily’s bloom my spirit shame, 
When earth is rich and heaven is raining gold? 
—The Quiver. 


+o + -_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The vote in Washington Territory under 
the new local option law resulted in a li- 
cense victory in six of the largest towns, 
but in no-license victories in the majority 
of other places, giving a prohibition ma 
jority in the territory. 


——-o-o— 


A letter from Mrs. A. S. Duniway, re- 
ceived too late for this week's paper, states 
the facts in regard to the vote of women in 
Washington ‘Territory on the local option 
bill. It will appear next week. 


_— 
oo 


Two falsehoods relative to the women of 
Washington Territory which have lately 
gone the rounds of the papers, are refuted 
by authoritative contradiction. It was said 
that few women voted. The writer of the 
article, ‘*Voters in Washington Territory,” 
in our issue of to-day,is well known to us as 
ahighly respected citizen of Walla Walla. 
She testifies that women in the late elec- 
tion voted as generally as did the men, 
150 women voting in her own precinct 
alone in a total vote of 2000. Rev. Louis 
A. Banks, until recently a citizen of Wash- 
ington Territory ever since woman suf- 
frage was established there, in the Boston 
Journal affirms from his own personal 
knowledge that in no State or Territory 
has temperance sentiment and legislation 
wade such rapid advance within the past 
three years as in Washington ‘Territory 
under woman suffrage. 





=— naibees 
Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague is represented 
a saying of women: ‘*They will do what- 
ever they want to do; whenever they want 
to vote they will vote, and no power upon 
farth will stop them.” Chief- Justice 
Chase, her father, spoke ina nobler strain: 
“Say everywhere for me that I see no end 
to the good that will come from woman 
suffrage, on the elections, on the elected, 
and on the women themselves.” Will not 
the Boston Herald and other papers that 
eport with glee what purport to be the 
Words of the daughter, give equal promi- 
hence to those of her illustrious father? 


eee 


Now since Massachusetts women by 
tens of thousands and in increasing num- 
bers have been petitioning the Legislature 
‘ince 1853 for their right to vote, only to 

refused, can anybody tell how the wo- 
men who want the suffrage are to get it 








| act in 1880. 








except by the votes of the men? Senator 
Parker, of Newton, said once on the floor 
of the Senate: ‘‘We men have got the 
power, and we mean to keep it. Six thou- 
sand women are six thousand mice.”’ Would 
it not be more true to say: ‘* When 
men who keep women from the ballot 
cease to do so, women will have their right 
to vote’? 


coe ---— 


Next ‘Tuesday evening, August 11th, is 
the time throughout New York State for 
the yearly school elections. Every wom- 
an, married or single, who is a parent, 
guardian, or care-taker of any child that 
has attended the public school for eight 
weeks or more during the past year, is en- 
titled to vote at the election, and at the 
meeting which accompanies it, in the dis- 
trict where she lives. This has been the 
law since the passage of a school suffrage 
The Department of Public In- 
struction so decided in that year, the Leg- 
islature confirmed the mother’s right in 
1881, and has again declared it this year. 

—_—_—___—_+~@>——_—____—— 


Women property owners in New York 
State should also remember that they can 
vote at these elections and meetings if they 
own or hire any house, ground, or lodg- 
ing which is taxable. Or if their names 
are on the tax roll for $50 or more of per- 
sonal property, they can vote. The quick- 
est way for a woman to qualify herself to 
vote is to hire a piece of vacant ground, 
even a very small one, say for a month. 
at any time before offering to vote, and 
agreeing to pay one dollar rent for it. 
The rent need not be paid before voting; 
and the real estate voter does not need to 
be on thetax roll. Every qualified woman 
should be induced to vote, as her doing so 
will help the cause. If challenged, she 
should not hesitate to take the oath. 
socegatialiiaieicies 

The next meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in ‘Topeka, Kansas, on the 26th, 27th, and 
28th of October. Rev. Louis A. Banks 
will attend this meeting. Mr. Banks is 
fresh from Washington Territory, where 
he lived before and at the time of the vot- 
ing of women there. He knows all the 
facts in the case, and his testimony will be 
invaluable at places accessible along the 
route to Topeka. Acting on this sugges- 
tion, he will devote two weeks to fulfilling 
any such engagements, and will accept in- 
vitations for that time. Suffrage socie- 
ties will do well to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. The address of Rev. 
Mr. Banks is 21 Atherton St., Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 














eee 


Now that the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association has fully decided to 
hold a Festival and Bazaar in Boston in 
December, the timely suggestion is made 
that there should be a table for canned 
fruits. ‘Those who have heretofore bought 
th se goods in tin cans will, no doubt, be 
glad to get the good home-made article in 
glass jars. Almost any one in the coun- 
try can put up fruit, and in this way make 
generous and valuable contributions to the 
sause. It is also suggested that orders 
for goods should be sent to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, so that parties who intend to 
contribute may make the desired articles. 


ee? 





The prospects of the Women’s Franchise 
Bill in the new Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain are good. A count has been made 
with the following result: The total num- 
ber of members elected is 657; of these, the 
opinions on woman suffrage of 452 are 
known, 337 being friends and 115 oppo- 
nents. There are 314 Conservatives elect- 
ed, of whom 169 are friends; 72 Liberal 
Unionists, of whom 27 are friends; 189 
Gladstonians, of whom 102 are friends; 
and 82 Parnellites, of whom 39 have sup- 
ported the bill. We have, therefore, a 
considerable majority among the Conser- 
yatives and Gladstonians, about a third of 
the Liberal Unionists, and nearly half of 
the Parnellites. 

ee 


Among the strongest agencies to pro- 
mote the suffrage cause are the W. C.'T. U. 
and the various temperance organizations. 
They are not only allies of our movement, 
but they are direct forces for it. Their 
members are coming rapidly to see the 
need of the ballot for women. ‘Their 
State politigal conventions, just held in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio, declared 
for woman suffrage. Their franchise de- 
partment is an educator. Their work is 
ceaseless. Their members are counted by 
millions. A host of them have votes that 





will be cast for the political rights of 
women. 


+o —— 

On this side the ocean, Rev. Zabriskie 
Gray, dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, is quite sure that a 
husband may marry his deceased wife's 
sister. But, on the other side the ocean, 
by a vote of 149 to 127, the British House 
of Lords rejected the bill legalizing mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister. Dean 
Gray says: ‘The sisters of the wife are 
no relation of the husband; and he may 
be free to marry them.” Is it the ocean 
between that makes these great people 
hold exactly opposite views ? 


—__—@-@--— 








Another of the “political superiors” 
of women has come to grief in Cincinnati. 
John Tasney counted in 200 fraudulent 
votes in the election of 1884. and he goes 
three years to the penitentiary. Such 
proofs multiply of the right and fitness 
of men to govern women without their 
consent. The sentence of the New York 
boodle aldermen is not yet pronounced. 


+o 


The best and easiest ways to carry the 
good gospel of equal rights for woman 
are being adopted by suftragists. Where 
people come together in great crowds, 
thither suffragists go with the literature of 
their cause to ‘give to every one that ask- 
eth,” and to offer to those who do not ask. 
The lowa suffragists are to have a per- 
manent building in the State Fair grounds. 
They will have a paper of their own, also 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and leaflets, with 
some one always in attendance. ‘This is a 
wise and excellent plan, worthy of imi- 
tation. 


i a 


Mrs. Fawcett was eyes for her blind 
husband in Great Britain, and now the pa- 
pers report a remarkable scene in the 
supreme court-room at Columbus, O., last 
week. N. B. Lutes, a Tiffin lawyer, who 
is totally deaf, made an argument in reply 
to his adversaries. He accomplished this 
remarkable feat by watching the rapid 
lips of his wife, who is his law as well as 
his domestic partner. She repeated every 
word said by court or lawyers by a motion 
of her lips, which was readily understood. 
Women may be eyes for blind men and 
ears for deaf men; but the law counts 
them with idiots, and denies them a vote, 
all the same. 

—- eee —— 

The New England Journal of Education 
of the 29th ult. contains a remarkably full 
report of the Convention of the National 
Educational Association held at Vopeka, 
Kansas, on four consecutive days in July. 
The papers and discussions are of great 
value to educators, and this number of the 
Journal of Education should be in the 
hands of all teachers. It contains, also, as 
its leading editorial, a bright and breezy 
article. all about the outward and the in- 
ward of the Association, with great praise 
of Topeka and of the hospitable welcome 
the city gave to the gathered thousands on 
that occasion. 


ee 


FINANCIAL TRUST. 


The recent exposure of the malfeasance 
of a prominent lawyer of Boston in the 
management of the property of a maiden 
lady forcibly reminds us of the care- 
less and ignorant manner in which many 
women place implicit faith in those who 
have the custody of their pecuniary affairs. 

Every woman should be taught in her 
childhood sufficient of business methods 
to ensure her from being deceived, as the 
lady in question appears to have been, or 
she should secure the services of some 
friend or expert of business experience 
and established integrity, with whom she 
may consult periodically, independently of 
her accredited agent, in respect to her 
affairs. She should require her agent, at 
least twice a year, to render her a full ac- 
count of his trust, producing vouchers for 
all expenditures, and exhibiting all evi- 
dences of property or certificates of stock. 
The title deeds of all real estate should be 
inspected at the registry, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the property stands without 
encumbrance. Every certificate of stock 
should be verified by comparison with the 
books of the corporation to which it 
belongs. The bank books of cash deposits 
and receipts should be also inspected. 
Such a systern would be not only accepta- 
ble, but most satisfactory to every honest 
agent, and the time and trouble necessary 
for the observance of this system would 
be greatly offset by the sense of security 
which would accrue from it to all con- 
cerned. 











While the majority of women can in- 
stantly detect real from imitation lace, 
and can understand the intricacies of a 
complicated piece of crochet-work, yet 
not one in a hundred knows the correct 
wording, or even the appearance, of a 
promissory note, a mortgage deed, a cer- 
tifieate of stock, a bill of lading, an ac- 
count current, or any other business docu- 
ment. This is not the fault of women, but 
is the effect of their imperfect education, 
which should be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible. CHARLES E. ENpIcorrT. 

Brookline, Aug. 3, 1886. 


ee 
IS HEROIC LOVE A LOST ART? 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Concord 
School of Philosophy, in her lecture on 
“Dante and Beatrice,” said: 

Another question is whether the heroic 
mode of loving is oris not a lost art in 
our days. That in our time this attraction 
should flat out into a decorous observance 
of rules assisting mutual endurance—what 
does it mean! Is Pan dead and are all the 
other gods dead with him? In this age, 
widely, if not deeply, critical, we lose 
sight of the typical affections of our race. 
We contemplate; we compare. 

Wordsworth is chosen and Byron dis- 
missed. We are not too rich with both. 
Inspired Browning loses himself and his 
music in the dismal swamp of metaphysi- 
eal speculation. I expect to be well-visited 
for that; but Ll think so. It seems to me 
that the world has lost the desire for true 
companionship. ‘lo marry, at auction, 
going, going at so much!” How can we, 
who have but one human life to live, so 
cheat ourselves out of its real rights and 
privileges? This great problem of love 
continues to be full of contradictory as- 
pects. Where love is not, nothing is. 
**From all inordinate and sinful affections, 
good Lord, deliver us,” is a good prayer. 
But we might well add, ‘*From loveless- 
ness and all manner of indifference, good 
Lord, deliver us.” 

The heroic sentiment seems to be de- 
creasing among us. ‘The social change 
which I notice to-day is partly the result 
of a political change which I deplore. ‘The 
girl in the ball-room would like to have it 
reported that the Prince of Wales admires 
her. ‘The lady who should grace the lady’s 
bower pines forthe stage and footlights. 
Actions and appearances are calculated to 
be seen of men. Dante did not probably 
go to dancing-school, and certainly not to 
Harvard College. But from childhood he 
held in his remembrance the image of a 
sweet face. Death removes this beloved 
object from his sight, but not from his 
thoughts. When he would build a perfect 
monument to ‘Truth, he takes her perfect 
measure from his child-love. 

-—-—@¢- 


SUFFRAGE CLUB IN BATAVIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Blake, on her summer tour through 
New York State, proposed coming to Ba- 
tavia, the county seat of Genesee. At first 
the two or three women known as in favor 
of woman suffrage thought it no use. 
But her persistence in coming inspired us 
with a determination to see what could 
be done. So a small hall used by the 
Ww. C. T. U. was secured, and arrange. 
ments made for Tuesday evening, July 27. 
Some advertising was done, notice was 
given in our local papers, and posters put 
up. Mrs. Blake's arrival on the morning 
of the day of her lecture gave us afl op- 
portunity of learning more directly of her 
work and methods. It was a real treat to 
have the subject one of a delightful day's 
conversation as well as thought. 

Our little hall was well filled with at- 
tentive listeners. Ourspeaker was earnest, 
and her speech was adapted to the under- 
standing of her hearers, giving most sur- 
prising statistics of the low pay women 
are receiving for their labor, and the effect 
which the ballot would have upon the 
same, and the good that must inevitably 
come to men as well as women by equal- 
izing wages. She described her work in 
the legislature, touched upon the kind of 
men who are strongest in opposing this 
movement. She had a kindly word for 
our former assemblyman, S. R. Bailey 
(now deceased), also for Mr. Charles 
Seaver, our present member. 

In closing her lecture, our speaker asked 
those to remain who were willing to organ- 
izea Club. This was soon formed. Mrs. 
Emily A. Tozier was made president, Mrs. 
M.B Peck and Mrs. Octavia J. Griswold, 
vice-presidents, and Miss Jeannie Cowdin 
secretary. 5 

An excursion that day took out of town 
a number whom we could otherwise have 
depended upon to be present, and we 
could not but sincerely regret the absence 
of a few intelligent, thoughtful women 
whom we know to be interested in the gen- 
eral awakening thought of the day. 
OcTAVIA J. GRISWOLD. 
”., July 30, 1886. 


Batavia, N. 








CONCERNING WOMEN 

Mrs. 8. C. VoG. will spend August at 
Squirrel Island. 

Miss KATE FIELD is lecturing in Mich- 
igan, and will speak almost every evening 
until the close of August. 

Miss Cora Scott Ponp is takirg her 
holiday with her mother, in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHAw has gone to Mich- 
igan to visit her home and to lecture for 
the W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. E. A. KinGspury has preached 
for a Liberal Church, at Pasadena, Cai., 
during June and July. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS is settled 
for the season, at her cottage on Gloucester 
Point; her new novel is to be illustrated 
by Mr. Clements. 

ALEINE ROWLAND, of New Haven, is 
the youngest notary public in Connecticut. 
She was sworn in on her twenty-first 
birthday. 

Mrs. WILLIAM HARRISON, of Minne- 
apolis, has given the Woman's Christian 
Association of that city $30,000 for an Old 
Ladies’ Home. 

MISSES FRANCES AND ZILPHA SMITH 
have returned from the White Mountains, 
whither they went with the Appalachians. 
They will resume their invaluable work 
with the Associated Charities of this city. 

Miss MAup BANKS, daughter of General 
Banks, will make her début on the stage 
at Music Hall on the 23d of this month, 
under the management of Atkinson & 
Cook. 

Mrs. Rose E. Bryan, M. D., secretary 
of the Department of Social Purity, has 
removed from Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
Chicago, where she has accepted the posi- 
tion of physician in Cook County Infirmary. 

Mrs. GRANT Derr is making arrange- 
ments for the formation of an art class dur- 
ing the season at Ootacamund, India,under 
a teacher from the Madras School of Arts. 

Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR has been elected 
a member of the Goethe Society in Weimar. 
Mrs. ‘Taylor is about returning to her 
home in New York, but Miss Taylor re- 
mains in Munich for art study. 

Miss GERTRUDE KELLOGG has been en- 
gaged by Miss Genevieve Ward to play 
her original part of Queen Anne in the 
‘Queen's Favorite.” which was first pro- 
duced at the Olympic Theatre in London. 

Mrs. JULIA WarbD Howe gave the 
closing lecture before the Concord School 
of Philosophy. Her subject was ‘**Women 
in Plato’s Republic.” This, and her lecture 
on “Beatrice and Dante,” drew the largest 
audience of the season. 

Mrs. LOUGHBOROUGH is the president 
of the company which publishes the South- 
ern Ladies’ Journal, and devotes her time 
and talents to the paper. The Journal is 
a spirited and successful weekly magazine, 
published at Little Ruck, Ark. 

MADAME (LARA SCHUMANN lives still, 
and is now, as she was fifty vears ago, dur- 
ing Schumann’‘s lifetime, the finest inter- 
preter of the music of her gifted husband 
She leads, we believe, a quiet domestic 
life, varied by rare excursions into the 
concert world. 

Mrs. E. B. WHEATON has purchased 
the old Storer place in Norton. She will 
build a substantial fireproof building, to 
cost $15,000, to be called the Carter Me- 
morial Hall, which she will donate to the 
town. George H. Talbot has recently 
contributed $250 to purchase books for the 
above institution. 

Mrs. W. W. BOARDMAN has given $10,- 
500 to the Board of Education of New 
Haven, which has voted to employ an in- 
structor who shall devote his whole time 
to manual training in the public schools. 
They have been experimenting in this di- 
rection four years. and are now enabled to 
make manual training a part of the public 
school course. 

BERTHA MAY SHEPARD, of Danvers, 
aged fourteen months, was by far the 
youngest member of the Massachusetts 
Press party on the 3rd ult. It is impossi- 
ble to know whether any one enjoyed the 
trip better than she did, but she received 
one hundred compliments for good be- 
havior, to one for all other members of 
the party. She disturbed no one in any 
way, not even her mamma and papa, and 
was the pet “daughter of the regiment.” 
Being able to walk, she promenaded the 
hotel piazzas as independently as though 
she owned the establishments. She sends 
word to all her friends that she is very 
well, and hopes to meet them again next 
year. 
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THE SUBJUGATION OF WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Let me congratulate the friends of wom- 
en's rights on the very strong support and 
encouragement Dr. Zabriskie Gray has 
given them in his recent book. ‘The edi- 
torial review of i! 
NAL should have been printed side by side 
with Miss Ballard’s letter, that being the 
best possible illustration of Dr. Gray's 
doctrine. The Presbyterian elder 
spent his wife’s property, denied her help 
and medicine, and broke her heart by in- 
human treatment, was the legitimate ex- 
ponent of Dr. Gray’s theory of the head- 
ship of the man and his ownership of the 
wife. 

In this doctrine, so brutally stated by 
the Dean of the Episcopal Divinity School, 
and not more brutally carried out by his 
humbler brother, we have gained one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of equal 
rights for women that could have been 
forged for the purpose. The sternest ‘‘re- 
monstrant™ must recoil from such views 
of the utter subjugation of her sex, and 
decent men will feel ashamed to support 
them or any sentiments approaching them. 
I should like to see Dean Gray’s book cir- 
culated, and put into every family in the 
country, to let women see in what light 
they, their persons, their rights, their re- 
lationships even, are held by the man who 
should represent what is most advanced, 
religious, and refined in the most cultivated 
church of the freest country in the world. 
Do they realize that there is no choice 
logically between such spiritual bondage 
and the freedom of equality? But so it is. 

The whole doctrine of the subjugation 
of women places in the hands of men a de- 
gree of power which is not safe fer any 
human being to exercise over another. 
Such unlimited jurisdiction over body and 
spirit can only be trusted to the Supreme 
Being, who-e faultless insight, judgment, 
and sympathy we trust as tenderer and 
truer than our own. Ask Dean Gray if 
there is any man, however honored and 
beloved, to whom he would surrender him. 
self for life in such subjection as he ap- 
points for the wives of those men, with no 
safeguard but the possible good feeling of 
his lord and master? Not all the diocese 
of Massachusetts could tempt him for a 
moment to so place his property, liberty, 
and atleciions at the mercy of another 
man, as a woman does by her marriage- 
vow according to his interpretation. This 
grievous burden and heavy to be borne, he 
binds upon those frail shoulders, and bids 
her bear it in silenee, stripping her even 
of the right to her own kindred. Never 
in my life did I experience such a feeling 
of degradation as in reading Dr. Gray’s 
theory of the status of a wife in regard to 
divorce and to her own family. Nerve and 
spirit rose up in revolt against this selfish 
and unchaste absorption. In the name of 
our common Master I protest, for in Christ 
Jesus all, even women, are made free. Is 
any woman shrinkipg under such belief 
in her own servitude, held by an untaught 
conscience lest, in claiming liberty for her 
soul to breathe, she may oflend her Maker? 
—let me remind her that Christ came to 
“undo every yoke and bid the oppressed 
go free.” In the true light of the Gospel, 
neither slaves, nor children, nor daugh- 


ters, nor paupers, nor convicts, nor wives | 


are to be subject to oppression or infringe- 
ment of natural rights. It is not lawful 
to stint a convict of food, rest, and medi- 
pal attendance, as that Presbyterian elder 
stinted his wife, and as Dean Gray gives 
him leave todo. Convicts are ill-treated, 
but it is against the civil law and Chris- 
tianity, which, according to Dr. Gray's 
Gospel, give a husband perfect freedom to 
misuse his wife. If this be so, it is good 
not to marry. 

I should like to see Dr. Gray’s book 
taken up as a text-book in all the women’s 
colleges in the land—from Jacob Sleeper 


Hall in Boston University, to Puget 
Sound. If girls are to surrender them- 


selves absolutely in marriage, at least let 
them know beforehand what they are do- 
ing. Time, disease, change in property 
or in feeling, may work the revolution of 
a man’s moral nature, but the wife is his 
chattel still. The liberal man may grow 
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husbands, as it is fit, in the Lord. 


who | 








penurious, the tender husband indifferent | 
the woman, and brute force should be su- 


or cruel, the chaste man dissolute—only 
death holds the key of her bondage. Not 


the last indignity man can put upon wom. | 


an frees her from her loathsome thrall, or 
if she “leaves him,” she goes like Hagar 
into the wilderness—without her Ishmael. 
The kept mistress may claim her child, 
the pure-hearted, wronged wife cannot 
own her latest-born. I am merely filling 
out Dr. Gray's outline, which, if it were 
his opinion alone, would not be worth an 
argument. 
opinions are held by a highly placed, priv- 
ileged circle, in Europe and America, and 
also by the entire “civilization” of Da- 
homey and Fiji, and the ‘“‘cultivation” of 
Burmah, China, and the South Seas, whose 
ideas on wifely subjection happily corre- 
spond with those of the Dean of Divinity 
School, Cambridge. Outside of these 


} 


But these monstrous, pitiless | 


privileged classes, three-fourths of the 
women in the world have no idea of their 


real standing under the law, civil, relig- 


jous or social. Dr. Gray’s book might 
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send them to the Bible for relief and reas- | 


surance, 

‘Wives submit yourselves to your own 
‘There 
is their Magna Charta, which does not 
leave a woman subject to any selfish, un- 
feeling, reprobate husband. I have a bet- 
ter idea of Paul than most people seem to 
have, and can very well faney bim stand- 
ing up to that Presbyterian elder, and 
scourging him with talk of righteousness 
and judgment to come, as fearlessly as 
Felix and Herod, and probably visiting 
Dean Gray and his colleagues with such 
exhortation as dismayed the High Priest 


and Chapter of the Sanhedrim, who were | 


also of the opinion that there was ‘no way | 


of preventing the abuse of divorce if ex- 
tended to women.” Suppose we widen 
the idea a hair’s breadth, and say that 
men should have fullest rights of self-de- 
fence if attacked murderously, but that 
women should have no right to take life 


to save their own lives or honor. ‘The 
reasoning is parallel. The woman who 


writes this, with a threefold right of di- 
vorce by every light of Scripture and the 
State code, who yet has remained content 
to reserve only her own personal freedom 
for over a dozen years, without seeking 
the liberty of the law, has some right to 
plead for other women who need its fullest 
protection and relief. I speak for many 
another sorely tried woman in saying that 
for deliverance | was content to take noth- 
ing but my child in arms, glad to earn my 
own living, to face suspicion, scandal, mis- 
understanding perhaps life-long, for the 
privilege of quiet, hard work, freedom. 
And never for one moment—in privation 
and isolation, shunned by half-informed 
women, worn with watching and want of 
food, tending my child till late and work- 
ing till dawn for our support—never have 
I counted the price too dear for freedom 
from the body of this death of unblessed 
matrimony. I bent myself to its yoke, in 
body and spirit, as fully as Dean Gray 
could have desired," becoming strange to 
my truest friends to suit a suspicious tem- 
per, supporting myself and my husband 
on my own earnings, laying aside my own 
tastes and habits like an automaton, and 
bending every thought and energy to wife- 
ly duty, until it seemed that God required 
it no longer at my hands. Conscience has 
been clear on the point ever since. Had I 
been denied this relief, I should have died 
as many another woman has died, glad to 
gain freedom, where there is neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage. 

Sooner than re-enter that state of subjec- 
tion which Dean Gray pictures as the Chris- 
tian ideal of matrimony, with the most 
fortunate man in existence, any woman 
with such an experience would welcome a 
friendly and fatal fever. Yet few women 
enter marriage with security for happiness 
more apparent than mine was at sight. 

The changes of fortune, health, and dis- 
position may be borne if a woman feels 
free in spirit, with her own rights of in- 
come, of ordering her house, and of per- 
sonal disposition of her time secured to her 
past the chance of any man’s humor. A 
hired girl can get on comfortably in cir- 
cumstances when a wife cannot, because 
one has this freedom, the other has not. 

Why is not freedom as dear to white 
women as to black men? Women often 
die for it in their homes as truly as men 
on the battlefield. When the world is con- 
vine that this passion for freedom is no 
child's faney for a badge or an outing, but 
a life-and-death matter, it may be willing 
to grant it with all the religious and po- 
litical safeguards authority can throw 
around it. BERTINE. 
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A GOOD SERMON, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Sunday evening, the 13th, at Wesley 
Chapel (M. E.), Rev. Amos N. Craft took 
for his text from Gen. 3,16, ‘He shall 
rule over thee.” 

Iie took the position that upon the down- 
fall of the man and woman, the punish- 
ment was that the man should rule over 


preme; that the prophecy had been ful- 
filled, and now the dawn of a new reign 
had commenced. The man who gave his 
life and energies unselfishly to the support 


| of wife and children held the highest posi- 


tion this life afforded, and the woman who 
devoted herself unselfishly to her children 
and husband, forgetting self, was in the 
highest sphere she could fill. But of neces- 
sity a very large number of men and wom- 
en never enter upon the charmed circle of 
a home of their own, and thus many wom- 
en become self-supporters. As they are 
equally intelligent, but without the mus- 
cular ability of men, in pure justice open 
the doors of all vocations, and with a strong 
arm hold them open, and let women drop 
the bit of white paper into the ballot-box to 
ameliorate their own lot. The women rep- 








resent the churches, the men often the 
penitentiaries. 

A large congregation was present to 
hear this good sermon; a few only of its 
many points have! given. Could the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL have been present, 
they would have rejoiced that a minister 
had the courage in a_ straightforward, 
manly way to make such a plea for wouw- 
an. MARY P. 5PARGO. 

Cleveland, O. 

*e- 


MRS. EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 


One of the most remarkable American 
women of the early part of this century 
was the wife of Edward Livingston. A me- 
moir of her by Louise Livingston Hunt, 
just published by Harper & Bros., is thus 
described in the Nation: 


There is a delightfully old-fashioned air 
about this modest book. It is not only 
that the events it concerns recall a long- 
past period, though the battle of New Or- 
leans and the cri-is of nullification are old 
history for this generation. It is rather 
the pictures of simplicity in manners, of 
moderate ambition, of calm and tender do- 
mestic relations, that inspire regret for so 
much that Americans seem to have out- 
lived. 

When Edward Livingston, just after 
the Louisiana purchase, negotiated by his 
more distinguished brother, removed from 
New York to New Orleans, at the age of 
thirty-eight, to mend his broken fortunes, 
he found himself in a land where nothing 
but its new title was American. A tropi- 
eal climate, civil law, Romish religion, and 
the traditions and customs of an alien 
people, gave scant welcome to a North- 
erner. ‘The talent and energy which were 
his in full measure might have struggled 
long in vain against such obstacles, but for 
his fortunate meeting with a wife who 
brought all the conditions wanting to his 
success. She was a widow twenty years 
his junior, of high French lineage, and a 
refugee from the massacre of St. Domingo. 
The equal of her husband in mental force, 
and not less trained by the hard discipline 
of life, she shared with her compatriots 
their language, their faith and sympathies. 
With her great beauty and her inherited 
distinction of manner, it is easy to con- 
ceive the many ways and occasions such a 
wife could improve to smooth the path of 
an ambitious and able man in society and 
politics, among a people with whom per- 
sonality goes for so much as it does with 
the French. The regard and affection for 
her always expressed by Jackson prove 
her influence over her husband’s fortunes 
where his own countrymen were con- 
cerned, 

Livingston, more fortunate than most 
advocates, whose fame is likened to that 


| of actors, perishing in the hearing, left a 





monument of his genius and sagacity in 
the Civil Code of Louisiana, which became 
the law of the State, and in the Penal 
Code prepared by him, though not enacted. 
For the perpetuation of this in two lan- 
guages, he is partly indebted to a woman's 
aid—his daughter having supervised the 
production of a new edition of all his 
works on penal law at Paris not many 
years ago. In everything except the ac- 
quisition of wealth. Edward Livingston 
reaped the full fruits of his courage in 
choosing what was then a foreign home. 
He became a leader of the bar at New Or- 
leans, always conspicuous for men of 
mark. He represented Louisiana in the 
Lower House for six years and in the 
Senate for two. until appointed by Jack 
son Secretary of State in 1831. The old sol- 
dier saw the coming storm, and chose his 
political aids as sagaciously as, in the 
former time at least, he had chosen his 
military ones. Webster's terrible logic 
and the President's stern will were formu- 
lated by Livingston's eloquence in the fa- 
mous proclamation denouncing nullifica- 
tion doctrines. South Carolina’s attempt 
at rebellion was crushed, only to rise 
again and overwhelm her in ruin a genera- 
tion later. 

The position of his wife among the 
matrons and senators of the earlier repub- 
lic is charmingly described. Her house 
was officially the centre of foreign society, 
attracted by her fascinating manners, 
which disarmed even political animosity. 
When serious questions arose threatening 
our friendly relations with France, Living- 
ston’s peculiar fitness for their discussion 
led to his appointment, once before de- 
clined, as Minister to that country. Ran- 
dolph wrote a characteristic letter, urging 
its acceptance, saying, “In Mrs. Living- 
ston you have a most able coadjutor. 
Dowdies won't do for European courts, 
Paris especially—there she would dazzle 
and charm.” Livingston’s political im- 
portance at home and his literary repute 
in Europe—perhaps, too, the remembrance 
of his brother's great services at the same 
court—suggested the selection, fully justi- 
fied by his firm and dignified management 
of delicate negotiations. These concerned 
a quarrel inherited from the days of the 
First Empire, over redress for French 
spoliations on American commerce. ‘their 
result is a matter of history, which con- 
tinned also for fifty years to record the 
disgraceful delay of the country in paying 
over to its own citizens the indemnity re- 
covered from France. 

Here for the first time Mrs. Livingston 
found herself completely at home, as in 
her native air. Their circle at Paris in- 
cluded all that was most distinguished in 
statesmanship and literature. ‘The lan- 
guage and manners of the capital were 
naturally her own. She never forgot that 
while so much a French woman, she 
was first of all American, and amusing 
instances are given of her beating at their 
own weapon of epigram those who seemed 
to assail her country. Such was her retort 
to the Prussian Ambassador, asking what 
might be the population of Washington 
village: **A peu pres celle de Potsdam.” 
She was received as an intimate in the 
royal family circle, and we are given 
pleasant glimpses of the domestic life and 
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simple ways of the Citizen King, whose 
Austrian Queen still never forgot, though 
she never imposed, her rank. At the 
Hague, where they visited her brother, 
who held the post of Minister at that court 
for seventeen years, her graciousness won 
the regard and attention of the most emi- 
nent, alrgady prepossessed in her hus- 
band’s favor by his achievements as a 
publicist. 

The mention of the Hague recalls a cu- 
rious anecdote (not appearing in this me- 
moir) of Martin Van Buren, who was 
presented to the King of Holland during 
the short stay he made in England in 1831, 
as a Minister expectant but not confirmed. 
Van Buren’s conversation with the King 
in his own language drew from him the 
remark that he spoke Dutch with great 
purity, but in antiquated style—such 
Dutch his ancestors had taken with 
them from their home two centuries and a 
half ago,—Dutch like that of the early 
Bible translators. 

Livingston's return from France coin- 
cided with his retirement from public life. 
The remainder of his days he intended to 
devote to perfecting his system of criminal 
law, but they were closed by sudden ill- 
ness withina year. His widow survived 
him for twenty-five years. She pursued 
with vigor and understanding the task of 
retrieving her husband’s embarrassed af- 
fairs. The Louisiana property was in liti- 
gation, and the estate on the Hudson 
seemed threatened with sale. In corres- 
pondence with leading lawyers on these 
interests, and in visits to New Orleans, 
she showed an intelligence and energy 
not to be subdued even by her confirmed 
ill-health. Books were her solace, and 
works of kindness and charity her relief 
from trials. She died at the age of sev- 
enty-eight, outliving most of her genera- 
tion, and leaving none to represent her in 
direct descent. The memoir closes becom- 
ingly with the words: ‘She was an intel- 
ligent and useful influence at several 
epochs of our history. American annals 
are enriched by many names taken from 
her sex. They ought to have some place 
for Mrs. Livingston's.” 
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CHIVALRY AND EQUAL RIGHTS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


Ours is a small town, and it is not well 
to be too personal in stating unpleasant 
things, therefore I will date this letter 
No-town, Mass. 

In a former letter, I stated the case of a 
ludy teacher ina lower grammar school 
who was placed in charge of one of a 
higher grade. Its former principal was a 
gentleman at almost twice her salary. 
Another gentleman, not considered quite 
capable of managing the school to which 
she was promoted, was placed over the 
school she left, at a larger salary than she 
had been paid. She received, in the school 
of higher grade, less wages than the form- 
er principal, who was aman. When she 
suggested to the superintendent the justice 
of receiving the same pay as a man for 
doing the same work, she was politely (?) 
informed that he could get others for less 
than he paid her if she did not like the 
place. 

There was another man in No-town, to 
whom our school committee desired to give 
a salary this year. He had been a fast 
young man, more familiar with the saloon 
than with purity and righteousness. but 
he has, let us hope, gathered himself up 
for a life of sobriety and respectability. 
We made him superintendent of our 
schools, and not wishing to leave our 
former superintendent, a wealthy and in- 
fluential man of about seventy-five years, 
without a situation and salary (he having 
one or two factories to look after), he was 
made principal of a school at $1,000 a 
year. He stayed a while in the midst of 
troublous times, the superintendent going 
in and applying the rod to a few boys for 
him. But he finally decided that discre- 
tion was the better part of valor, ete., and 
left the school—a lady finishing the term 
at $550 a year. The worst of it is that 
these lady teachers will continue quietly 
teaching for salaries of $500 in schools 
where men would be paid $1,000, so sure 
they are that they had better forfeit five 
hundred dollars a year rather than go to 
the polls on election day and put ina 
school board that would pay for work in- 
stead of sex! 

Another case of ‘‘equal rights’? reminds 
one of the legislation of our representa- 
tives last winter. I take it from one of 
our papers of recent date. A woman was 
arrested for keeping a disorderly house, 
and with her her daughter of thirteen 
years, and three men. They had _ their 
trial in a court where lawyers, witnesses, 
spectators, officers, and judge were all 
men. The woman and child were found 
guilty, and placed in confinement. One 
man was proved to be ‘‘only a boarder,” 
and was acquitted; another, a man no- 
torious as being connected with such 
places here for more than twenty years, 
was discharged; the other was proved not 
guilty; while the girl was sent to impris- 
onment, that she ‘may not entice and ruin 
any more men.” 

Here is another case: A mgn and wom- 
an were arrested. The woman was sent to 
jail for lack of $100 bonds; the man “‘left 
town,” and so far as heard from, has not 
been captured. 

From a neighboring town comes this: 











“*“A respectable lady was walking towards 
L—. A man sprang into the road and threw 
her down. Fortunately for her, a team 
appeared at that moment, and the man ran 
away. He was afterwards arrested and 
sent to jail for “six months.” He wag 
proved to be a man of bad character, ang 
was ina drunken, shooting affray in this 
town some years ago, 

I round out this chapter with a quota. 
tion from the “A police 
judge of Toledo devided that no honest 
woman has occasion to be alone on the 
street after half-past ten o’clock in the 
evening. If she is insulted after this 
time, no one but herself is responsible.» 
There have been many women in this 
county who have saved their lives from 
the murderous hand of their drunken hus- 
bands only by fleeing into the streets ang 
fields at all hours of day and night, and all 
kinds of weather, summer and winter, [¢ 
they have such in Toledo, and they are 
met on the street by another drunken man, 
they have no right to protection under the 
American flag! And yet there are women 
professing to be governed by the Golden 
Rule, who unfold their hands not to help, 
but to hinder, their less fortunate sisters 
from protecting themselves and their chil. 
dren against ills of which they, in their 
safe and happy homes of wealth and love, 
have no conception, 

Yours for equal rights and woman suf- 
frage, A Woman. 


Union-Signal : 
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CHILDREN ON A FARM. 


It has always seemed to me that the 
primary and essential use of barns was for 
children to play in; and we might go still 
farther and say that one chief use of farms 
is as Out-door nurseries and school-rooms 
for the same little people. The farm in 
question must of course be one where the 
air is good, the drainage sufficient, and, 
above all, the farmer good-natured. He 
must be generous about his barn, not par- 
ticular about his hay-loft, tolerant as to 
hen-roosts and raspberry bushes, but se- 
cluded and reserved as to the disposal of 
pitch-forks and hay-cutters. The farmer's 
wife also needs to be of a very magnani- 
mous nature, not merely as to large appe- 
tites and soiled feet—for these, it is to be 
presumed, she has always with her—but 
as to the armfuls of fragrant rubbish that 
the children bring in with them from the 
fields and forget to clear away again. or 
the tree-frogs which are placed under 
tumblers for a time and then accidentally 
let loose in the parlor. If caterpillars’ 
nests are unacceptable in the apple-trees, 
they are still less welcome in the sitting- 
room ; and after the farmer has laboriously 
mowed down a too exuberant crop of 
white-weed, it is asking a good deal of his 
wife when she is called upon to supply 
her best pitcher for a bouquet of it under 
the name of ox-eye daisy. But with a 
farmer of untiring benignity, wedded to 
a spouse of inexhaustible patience, what 
place is so blissful or healthful to children 
as a farm? 

It gives a sphere so unbounded for that 
delicious and laborious idleness which 
children call pleasure, there is so much to 
do and there are such long summer days 
to do it in, that one pities at this season 
even the most petted children who are 
anywhere else. Fancy them driving about, 
exquisitely dressed, with mamma in her 
basket-wagon, at Newport, when they 
might be riding home on the loaded hay- 
cart, or assisting to harness old Dobbin 
for a drive into some secluded wood road 
scented with sweet-ferns and haunted by 
the wood-thrush! Or the children on the 
farm, grown bolder, stand by the farmer's 
side as he drives over the dry and slippery 
grass upon his stone-drag—a sort of sum- 
mer toboggan, with nothing but a board 
between the rider and the uneven surface 
of Mother Earth. Arrived at the spring, 
perhaps, the child sees the farmer slowly 
fill the cider cask with water, and then 
drive the drag to the, farther field, the 
child now walking by his side, expectant of 
the return trip. Then there are the eggs 
to be looked for, not, indeed, as formerly, 
in the ‘stolen nests” of the great barn 
chamber, but at least in the various odd 
nooks and cubby-houses in which the 
brooding hens are encouraged to establish 
their strong-holds, in tve more methodical 
organization of modern days. 

Then there are the hens themselves to 
be fed—thirty or forty chickens clucking 
and clambering at. once over the feet of the 
little people who sit beneath the shade of 
the raspberry bushes and dole out the food 
as parsimoniously as possible, that it may 
last the longer. Such a peering of eager 
eyes and protruding of timid beaks, drawn 
back and thrust forward again a dozen 
times before actual contact with the chil 
dren’s fingers, while bolder hens mean- 
while advance unseen and steal the whole 
bit of bread from the lap. ‘Then all the 
chickens run away in a fluttering mob, 
pursuing the successful thief—feather 
things of all sizes, all breeds, all grada- 
tions of awkwardness. Why is it that 
every growing animal, even the human. 
must pass through its awkward age! 
Nothing is prettier than a little downy 
chicken; nothing more gauche and gaunt 
than the same thing when a little older— 
a mere loose bundle of bones and beak an 
long legs and livid flesh, with one or two 
ludicrously large wing-feathers fastené 
uselessly on, asif with pack-thread. Yet 
each of these to the children is “‘sweet,” OF 
“lovely,” or “cunning.” E 

And to healthy-minded and observing 
children all flowers, like all chickens, are 
dear. Mere quantity is fascinating: Me 
little harvesters are insatiable; to them 
“just a few” means every blossom acces 
sible in the field. They are such keen ob 
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servers, too—sharper than a trained bot- 
anist to detect a difference of shade or a 
species hitherto unseen. It is astonish- 
ing how easily they learn the hard names, 
even; and the little bey at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, who explained to his broth- 
er that an idiot was a man who did not 
know anything—did not even “know 
an arbor-vite from a pine.”—seems a 
wholly reasonable and credible phenome- 
pon. What schools Nature provides for 
children, if we only give her a chance— 
perpetual object-lessons on every side! 
She knows, moreover, better than we how 
to reach their hearts through their appe- 
tites. Consider how she trains them, 
through the summer, in the science of 
berries, With a sweet flavor at each step of 
the lesson. All the regular succession of 
the season—low-bush blueberries and 
jow-bush huckleberries, and high-bush 
blueberries and high-bush huckleberries, 
and low-bush blackberries and high-bush 
blackberries and cranberries’—the chil- 
dren are only too happy to pick steadily 
through them all, to say nothing of the 
garden’s yield of strawberries, with its 
cherries and currants. ‘Time would fail to 
tell of the cows and the sheep and the 
pigs; then there is a song-sparrow’s nest 
in the potato hill which requires a great 
deal of watching, and there is a paradise 
of swings in the barn. Everything that 
children can do on a farm is wholesome 
and picturesque at the same time. I re- 
member that amid all the beauty of rural 
Normandy—far more invariably and inev- 
itably beautiful than rural England—noth- 
ing was quite so pretty as to see my fair 
hostess and her happy children going 
about in the gray twilight, as the final 
ceremony, to collect the young pet rabbits 
beneath the moss-grown walls and put 
them away in their hutches, lest the owls 
should sweep down upon them after dark 
from the ivied church tower above—a 
tower five centuries old. But theessential 
combination on the farm is of child life 
and animal life; and whether this takes 
place in old Normandy or young Amer- 
ica, it is equally attractive.—T’. W. H., in 
Harper's Bazar. 
ee 


PERSONAL RIGHTS vs. TOBACCO. 


To Americans what term is more grand- 
ly expressive than ‘personal rights’? It 
is the pride of every true-hearted child of 


these United States that he is the equal of | 
every Other in personal liberty, an impor- | 


tant factor in the control of the national 
destiny, and the peer of the greatest men 
of the land in the exercise of his personal 
predilections under the law. 

Who would stand out against the argu- 
ment, “Sir, the principles underlying 
American citizenship ensure the largest 
possible liberty in the exercise of individual 
prerogatives!” Woe to the audacity that 
meets this great fundamental truth, in 
whatever form it may be advanced by one 
of Uncle Sam’s subjects, with the counter- 
argument, “Very true, but the unre- 
stricted exercise of your personal preroga- 
tives interferes seriously with my comfort, 
who am also a citizen of this republic. 
Where, therefore, is the equity in the law?” 

Assuredly upon such an one all the dogs 
of adverse criticism would be loosed. What 
then must I expect but to be relegated to 
limbo, who am not a citizen of any coun- 
try, but in meekness and humility a mod- 
est petitioner at the tribunal of masculine 
wisdom for such bones of justice as it 
pleases my superiors in the law to fling our 
sex, when I enter my protest against the 
personal rights of that very large class of 
tobacco-users whose prerogatives and hab- 
its have become at once an offence against 
cleanliness, and an outrage to the travel- 
ling public not addicted to the use of the 
weed? 

“Sir, or madam, I deny your right to 
regulate my personal habits; the use of 
tobacco is my private affair.” And so, the 
knights of the pipe and cigar and *‘fine- 
cut,” in the continued exercise of their 
personal rights, cover the floors of evéry 
public building, of places of amusement, 
depots, stores, horse and steam-cars, and 
even the sidewalks, with the nauseating 
juices of their weed—places of necessity 
used by both men and women in common. 
And so they load the air with the noxious 
fumes of their pipes and cigars, and deli- 
cate men and women, whose nostrils and 
stomachs reject the poisonous vapor, are 
forced to suffer misery akin to sea-sickness 
because of the smoker's personal right to 
make himself a public nuisance. Nor can 
one who goes outside his own doors escape 
this enemy to comfort. Like Nemesis it 
follows fast and far upon the heels of men 
and women with appetites opposed, taking 
vengeance with a despot’s iron will. 

Often have I been driven from my seat 
in a drawing-room car, where I had paid 
for a first-class passage, by the smoke 
from the end compartment. Again and 
again have I taken a seat in an open horse- 
car on a pleasant summer-day only to 
leave it because I could not endure the 
smoke the wind brought me from the 
Seats reserved for smokers behind. I have 
Searched every part of a steamer’s deck be- 


fore now for one spot where I could enjoy | 


the delicious breath of the sea, to find, alas! 
that the smoker was omnipresent. I have 
taken my seat on the top of a stage-coach 
for a good view of the mountains, and an 
exhilarating tonic from the pine and 
8pruce-laden air of the forest, to be forced 
down, and inside, for refuge from the 











smoker's “personal right.” | have waited 
outside a dismal railway station two hours 
ina drizzling rain for my train, because 
there was but one waiting-room for men 
and women, aud that filled with smoke, 
and carpeted with slimy expectorations. 
In short, as a woman when constantly 
travelling, I have suffered, and seen others 
suffer, misery and annoyance so real that I 
am constrained to ask, in detiance of tradi- 
tion, prejudice, and habit, whether the 
men and women who do not use tobacco 
have not some natural rights which the to- 
bacco-user should in turn respect—or be 
compelled to respect ?—whether American 
personal rights are meant for the comfort, 
happiness, and well-being of the whole 
people, or only of the selected classes? 
ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 
New York City, July 19, 1886. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS, 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending July 20, 1886. 

Amelia A. Fearn, Philadelphia, 
Life-preserving Corset. 

Jenny M. Haskell, Greenwich, N. J., 
Dress-protector, 

Juiia A. Knox, Burr Oak, Kansas, 
edy for chicken and hog cholera. 

Nelly P. Levalley, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Drive Chain. 


Pa., 


tem- 


Edith A. Marsh, New Albany, Ind., 
Egg-beater. 
a oe —— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





In making the excavations at Pompeii, 
the workmen came upon two figures, or 
moulds of figures, for they had been sur- 
rounded by lava and perished away, leav- 
ing only the outline of their forms. By 
pouring in plaster-of-Paris, these were per- 
fectly reproduced in size and attitude, 
though they had lain here unknown for 


well-nigh two thousand years. Every 


| heart was touched when it was found that 


these were the figures of a mother and her 
boy; the little face untroubled, but the 
mother’s full of agony, and her arms 
stretched out to try to grasp her child— 
but he was just beyond her reach to help or 
save ; always beyond her reach. 1s not this 
a vivid emblem of the mother-heart to-day 
in its relation to a boy’s temptation and his 
rescue, while the saloons like a quenchless 
voleano seek to bury both boy and mother, 
and she stretches forth her hands, but he 
is beyond her reach to, help or save?— 
Frances E. Willard. 

The Cubans understand the science of 
taking every advantage of the open air. If 
they did not do so on their native isle, they 
would all cook, like so many loaves in a 
baker’s oven. I found a roof where a fami- 
ly had gathered, a place unique among the 
housetops of New York. An iron frame- 
work enclosed the great sheet of tin, and 
from its posts was hung a pretty awning of 
blue and white striped canvas. In hang- 
ing baskets and in great pots were broad- 
leaved tropic plants, and two or three 
birds in pretty cages swung among the 
flowers. A complete set of furniture, all 
of cane or wicker work, except the table, 
completed the appointments. ‘There were 
rockers and easy-chairs and settees of split 
cane in which to loll and lounge and read 
and sew. ‘There, in a delightful breeze 
that kept the ribbons of the ladies all 
a-fluttering, we ate a dinner that I would 
not have exchanged for any that was 
served in any hot and stuffy dining-room 
in the city on that night.— Traveller. 

The bitter feeling in the West against 
the Indians is not surprising in view of 
the facts. One of the Apache Indians, 
now in Washington at the expense of the 
government, in consultation with Secre- 
tary Lamar about the proposed removal of 
that tribe to the Indian Territory, is Chaco, 
a chief of some renown. Chaco was the 
ringleader in the murder of Captain Me- 
Comas and his wife, who lived near Silver 
City in New Mexico, and who was cap- 
tured by surprise. Captain McComas was 
tied up at the door-post of his home, 
while his wife was fiendishly tortured and 
outraged before his eyes. Husband and 
wife were then brained with a club and 
scalped, while their little eight-year boy 
was forced to witness the scene of horror. 
The boy was carried off by his captors, 
and has not been heard of since. A Kan- 
sas congressman, when he learned that 
Chaco was in Washington, went to Secre- 
tary Lamar and requested that he should 
be detained and tried for the murder of 
the McComas family, but the secretary re- 
plied that he, with the rest of the delega- 
tion, had come here under promise of pro- 
tection, and he could do nothing with 
him but send him back to Fort Apache 
and to the military supervision under 
which he has been for the last three years. 

In Smyrna, Asia Minor, an American 
school was started by five women, four 
years ago, for the education of girls. The 
present school year is just now closing, 
and the first graduates, two Greek girls 
from the island of Cyprus, are busy as 








girls are in America rehearsing their parts 
for the closing exercises. The number of 
scholars in attendance this year has been 
one hundred, thirty of whom are boarders. 
Five American ladies have charge of the 
school, which is conducted on the Mt. 
Holyoke plan. The language of the school 
is English, which the girls make rapid 
progress in acquiring, as they begin Eng- 
lish reading in the first year; later many 
of their studies are wholly in English. 
‘They are required to speak the language 
on the school grounds. ‘The examinations 
in physiology, geometry, and mental phil- 
o-ophy are given easily and with good 
command of the language, while the reci- 
tations have in no degree fallen below 
the of excellence in) American 
schools, and the diplomas given to the 
A pre- 


standard 


graduates have been well earned, 


paratory school, or kindergarten, was 
started two years ago by an American 


lady; it is very popular, more than fifty 
Armenian children having attended during 
the year. A training class for teachers 
is in connection with it, from which six 
Armenian young ladies were graduated a 
few weeks ago. 

“ee 


SUMMER PREMIUMS, , 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subseriber to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTies OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EpucaTION IN RELATION TO 
Sex. by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by ‘Tl. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WIIO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT, FLOATS IN 
THE Atk, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children, 


AU- 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for tha equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H, Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

Tue WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four Fret, Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
‘Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. his is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by 'T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 


“ie 
ings. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his -uffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


100 Doses One DoLianr is inseparably con- 
nected with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and is true of no 
other medicine. It is an unanswerable argu- 
ment as to strength and economy, while thou- 
sands testify to its superior blood-purifying and 
strengthening qualities. A bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla contains 100 doses and will last afmonth, 
while others will average to last not over a week. 
Hence, for economy, buy only Hood’s Sarsapar- 
ila. 





THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 


AND BELIEVE THA 


Health, Comfort, ‘and Beauty 


ARE DESIRABLE THINGS, 


"GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 

Beantifully made of BEST 

MATERIALS throughout, 

Now 

D IN USE. 

¢®~ Be sure your Corset is 

stamped **Giood Sense.’” 
FIT ALL AGES 
Infants to Adults. 

Sold by leading retailers 

everywhere. Send for circular 


FERRIS BROS, Manofecturers 
81 White St.. NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN 
GUIDEBOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
journey The history, poetry and legends of each 
locality. Scores of maps and panoramas, Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes. 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in 
flexible red cloth; 31.50 each, 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever had In this country, and they can challenge com. 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.””— New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethleheimn’s Cool Plateau, 
The Grand Views from Jefferson. 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Uerkshire’s Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine's Lakes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs. 
Mount Desert, etc., ete., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, 
The Bras d'Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland, 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 





*At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 


the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you | 


the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor 
aole, They are simply indiepensable to tourists in 
the regions named; and those who have sqllied forth 


| really four! 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


FOR SUMMER READING. 





NOTABLE NUMBERS. 


| a 


25 CENTS. — The beautiful WIDE AWAKE for 
July is eminently patriotic. 


A Magnificent Fourth of July Number, 


Foremost is Margaret Sidney's stirring ballad of 
“The Minute Men” (‘the shot heard round the 
world”), with dramatic pictures by Hy. Sandham,. 
Iu connection with this is given a superb photo- 
gravure supplement of French’s STATUE OF 
THE MINUTE MAN, at Concord. Then there is 
“The Story of the Bunker Hill Pow or,” told by a 
descendant of the old Durham pat tot, John De- 
meritt, who carried the powder on his ox-team to 
Bunker Hill; E. 8. Brook's story, “When George 
the Third was King,” an Independence Day story, 
showing that instead of one Fourth of July we have 
Also, “The Capture of the Hennepin 
Gun,” and a picturesque “Flag Drill” for Fourth of 
July entertainments, together with the usual variety 
of stories, poems and pictures. 

lo CENTS.—-All the little Primary-School children 
want OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN to take 
with them on their summer vacation, Full of stories 
and pictures, just the book for them to sit down and 
read by themselves, 

10 CEN'TS.—For Sunday and week-day reading, in 
country and by sea, the girls and boys should take 
THE PANSY, entertaining and pictorial. 

5 CENTS.—Both the babies and their mammas 
need, to complete the vacation pleasure, the sweet 
and amusing BABYLAND. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


}. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Books You Will Want. 


SPUN FROM FACT, 


This is Pansy’s latest book, and one of her strong- 
est. The wonderful story of intense suffering, and 
almost utter helplessness, borne for many years 
| with beautiful Christian faith, suddenly changed to 
a condition of health and strength, reads like an old- 
time miracle, and it is only the author’s assurance of 
its absolute truth that gives it perfect credence. 


By PAansy..... secces $1.50 


without them have omitted the really most important | 


part of their equipment.”—Literary World. 
NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 
By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Mias FE. B. Cuase. 
and Map. 81.50. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


With Map and Iilus- 


$1.50, 


With Nova Scotia Views 


By Lucius L. Hvpparp. 


trations. $5.00, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


+ We wieh to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, al! wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant’ good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 


Boston. 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pi LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
[t can be procured at the 


office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

\lso of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


[roned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBKIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4a ‘Telephone number 7232. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





. is on filein Philadelphia 
J HIS A at the Newspaper Adver- 
—<e emus tising Agency of Messrs. 


N.W. AYER & SON, our authorized agents. 


| ETCHINGS FROM TWO LANDS. By Ciara 

M. ARTHURe ccccccccce evecscecessocoecns 06 $1.00 

The author of this instructive volume was a mis 

sionary and a missonary’s wife who left her pleasant 
New England home to goto Japan; her experience 
there, and later, in California, during her husband’s 
| illness, is told in an easy, narrative style, and will be 
| read with great interest. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? HOW AND WHY 
WE SHOULD READ IT, From the French 
of G. Dw FRELICB..cccccces eocccesccccccese $1.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Simple, earnest truths, plainly put, and adapted to 
the level of every-day thinking, but strong in argu- 


; ment, and capable of carrying conviction. 


| 


Boston : D, LOTHROP & C0., Publishers. 


TRA PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 




















Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts, 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air,” 


Ist, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





CACTUS BALM. 


: ‘“Eminently de- 
y lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’?’— 
Busan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall 
ng; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.””—Mrs. E. F. 
Fisuer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflicacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples *—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
apes bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a gocd 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.””—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, CuHapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTUIERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
ton Street. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 7, 1886. 


Jommunications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


MASSACHUSETTS FIELD NOTES. 


Meetings were held last week in Nan- 
tucket and Cottage City. The first meet- 
ing in Nantucket was in Atheneun Hall, 
on Tuesday evening. A large audience 
was present. Allen Coflin presided. On 
Wednesday afternoon the meeting was to 
be at Siasconset. ‘The day was lovely. 
The short ten-mile ride by rail in the morn- 
ing was along ‘‘surf-side,” where the pea- 
green white-crested waves broke on the 
shore, and the short-tufted grass and wild 
flowers grew on the other side. With the 
friendly chat of the excursionists, the ex- 
cursion was altogether charming. Arrived 
at Sinsconset, the party seattered In all 
directions, wandering at their own sweet 
will to the various points of interest. 
Luneh-time brought them back to the hos- 
pitable cottage of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 5. 
Barney, where a bountiful and excellent 
repast was served, while many others made 
a basket picnie outside. 

In the afternoon the bell rang, and the 
chapel was soon filled. Rev. Louise 5. 
Baker presided. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Cyrus A. Roys. Short ten-minute 
speeches were made, songs sung, and with 
a closing word from Miss Baker, the meet- 
ing adjourned. ‘The party returned to the 
cars in time for another evening meeting 
at the Athenzeum Hall. At the different 
sessions the speakers were Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Rey. Louis A. Banks, Miss Cora 
Seott Pond, Henry B. Blackwell, and 
Lucy Stone. Besides these and the presid- 
ing officers before named, addresses were 
made by Dr. Arthur Jenks, of Nantucket, 
and Albert O. Willeox, of New York. 

Nantucket has a Woman Suffrage 
League, and there are many suffragists on 
the Island. But last year their represen- 
tative in the Legislature voted against 
woman suffrage. A strong point was 
made of this fact, and it is hoped that 
such a discredit to the fair fame of the 
island may not occur again. Nantucket 
was the birthplice of Lucretia Mott and 
Maria Mitchell and the mother of Benja- 
min Franklin. Of course we went like pil- 
grims to these sacred spots, and to the old 
pump where Mrs. Mott, as a child, had 
quenched her thirst, and from which she 
drank the last time she visited the island. 

Nantucket has always been famous for 
its superior women. In the old time when 
the men went whaling. the business as 
well as the care of the family devolved on 
the woman. The qualities which are de- 
veloped by responsibility remain, and no- 
where can nobler women be found than in 
Nantucket to-day. 

It was thirty-three years since I first 
spoke in Nantucket on woman's rights. 
Mrs. Eliza Barney, who sat with me then 
on the platform, now in her eighty-fifth 
year, waits for the enfranchisement of 
women with as keen and clear an interest 
as ever. It was a pleasure to meet her 
and her daughter, Mrs. Swain, who, with 
filial tenderness, devotes herself to her 
mother. Mrs. Charlotte Joy Mann and 
Mr. Mann, from Washington, spend the 
summers here in their beautiful cottage 
which looks out over the sea. Anna Gard- 
ner, who has. been for many years the soul 
of the suffrage cause, the Barneys, the Star- 
bucks, the Coffins, and many others, with 
honored friends, have their homes here. Mrs. 
C. C. Hussey was there from New Jersey 
for asummer outing She presented to Mrs. 
Allen Coffin for the League a set of pheto- 
graphs of women who were professors in 
the University of Bologna, several hun- 
dred years ago. Spite of the detestable 
weather which prevailed most of the time, 
the occasion was pleasant, and we trust 
useful. 

At Cottage City our indefatigable friend, 
Lewis Ford, had been for weeks making 
arrangements. The co-operation was cor- 
dial. ‘I'wo religious societies gave up their 
meetings that we might have the audience. 
The great tabernacle held at least a 
thousand people each evening. Rev. Dr. 
Church, of Albany, N. Y., presided. The 
afternoon meeting, on account of an im- 
pending thunder-storm, was held in the 
chapel, which was well filled. The presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. presided. Op- 
ponents were asked to speak. Six different 
clergymen took part in the discussion, all 
on our side except two. One opposed on 
Bible grounds. and one would aid when 
his wife and his mother wanted to vote. 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of New York, asked 
for fifteen minutes in the evening to give 
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his Bible view for the subjection of wom- 
en. He wished that Mrs. Livermore, who 
was to speak at that meeting, might reply, 
which she did. ‘The meetings were spirited, 
orderly, and suecessful. The thanks of 
suffragists are due here, as at Nantucket. 
for the friendly co-operation of the citi- 
zens, 

The next morning, in the midst of a 
pouring rain, Mr. and Mrs. Livermore and 
their daughter left for Nantucket; Miss 
Shaw for Michigan; Miss Pond for Wia- 
consin; Mr. Blickwell for the far end of 
the island; Mr. Banks and Mrs. Stone for 
Boston. 

Cottage City is unique. Its compact 
dwellings, its asphalt streets, its hotel and 
restaurant facilities, the absence of liquor 
and tobacco, set it almost alone among the 
places of summer resort—where one is re- 
lieved of nuisances. Even as a curiosity 
it is well worth visiting. 

By invitation of the Spiritualist Camp- 
meeting at Onset Bay, addresses on wom- 
an suffrage were given on Wednesday of 
this week by Lucy Stone and H. B. Black- 
well. There was a good audience in the 
grove, which overlooks the beautiful bay. 
Mrs. M S. Wood presided. She read first 
a poem, well adapted to the occasion and 
most happily rendered. The thoughtful 
generosity of these friends provided before- 
hand for the expense of the speakers, and 
then, of their own motion, they took up a 
collection of $17 for the cause, The kind- 
ness and courtesy extended to the speakers 
was most cordial, and the assurance was 
given that almost all spiritualists are Suf- 
fragists. L. 8 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 


The value and the success of women 
physicians have long been manifest. Just 
now, good testimony comes from the 
Philadelphia Times, as follows: 

“The. Philadelphia Times says there are 
eight woman physicians in that city whose 
annual practice averages $20,000 each, 
twelve whose income averages above $10,- 
000, and twenty-two who average $5,000 
each. And yet women who have sought 
to enter the medical profession in Phila- 
delphia have met with more opposition 
there than f:om any other city in the coun- 
try The opposition came from the male 
physicians. They claimed that women 
could never acquire skill enough to deal 
with a fever or a fracture. Besides, they 
feared to have their field invaded by wom- 
en. Possibly they had a latent fear that 
women wight make a success of the pro 
fession ‘This has proved to be the case. 
There are now 2.500 women with first 
class diplomas from medica! colleges, and 
their success in this field is acknowledged 
on all hands. ‘There are women M. D.s 
who are consulted by the most eminent 
physicians in Philadelphia and New 
York.” 

“Thus round and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 

In the long run the tools are quite sure 
to come to those who can use them, and 
those who use them well will continue to 
do so. But they will drop from incom- 
petent hands. z..a 
oe Se 


VOTERS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


WALLA WALLA. JULY 24, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

For some weeks past much has been 
said throughout the ‘Territory about the 
way women would vote, and how they 
should, or should not, vote at the Local 
Option Election on June 28th, 1886, and 
the effect women’s action would have on 
woman suffrage in general — both here 
and elsewhere. Now that the election has 
come and gone, it is found that almost, 
if not quite, every woman had an opinion 
on the question at issue, and very few 
staid at home who could possibly reach 
the polls and give emphasis to their opin- 
ions. 

Out of two thousand votes polled in 
this precinct, over seven hundred and fifty 
were votes of the women. Some women 
who lived far out in the country were 
doubtless prevented from coming, not 
only by the distance, but it being Monday, 
many could not get ready to come so early 
as “the men folks’—and many men from 
the country spent the entire day around 
the polls, and lounging about town till 
nightfall, waiting for returns. We have 
no law regulating the distance the crowd 
must stand from the polling places ; 
yet quiet and order prevailed, not only 
here but throughout the ‘Territory ; when- 
ever a lady appeared, the crowd fell back 
and were silent. 

Those who say, and pretend to think, 
“women do not want to vote,” would, I 
am sure, have been surprised to see ladies 
going, by twos and threes, quietly de- 
positing <heir ballots, and going as quietly 
away. 

The following incident is true in every 
particular, and though it may give a differ- 
ent view of **Woman’s Rights” from that 
usually given, and one that is professedly 
the *‘expected and feared” by certain dear 
old fossils, yet is it not better to have a 
man ruled by his honest wife than by 
reckless politicians of his own class? 

An honest and energetic washerwoman 





whose husband spent all of his earnings in 
drunken orgies (and his wife’s too, when 
he could get them, leaving her to support 
a large family), on being asked if she had 
voted, replied, characteristically: “You 
bet I did, for Prohibition too; and I made 
my old man vote the same way. He 
didn’t want to, but I made him. I 
know’d we'd never have nothing so long 
as he can git whiskey. Me and the chil- 
dren has worked till we got three farms 
paid for, and every time he'd hev to 
mortgage ‘em to pay his debts — debts 
he made drinkin’ whiskey with the other 
fellers. So yesterday I just give him a 
ticket and I marched him down to the 
polls, and [ stuck close to his heels till 
he put it in the ballot-box.” The poor 
woman's efforts were of but little avail, 
however, for in this precinet prohibition 
was defeated; but in a number of places 
the reverse was true, and several entire 
counties gave a majority for prohibition. 


B. J. I. 
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INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---No. 21. 


A friend from Connecticut tells us how 
she and her sister made of their plain old 
home a ‘House Beautiful.” 3. We B. 


Just now, while we constantly see elab- 
orate descriptions of the luxurious homes 
of the wealthy, some account of the dec- 
orations of plainer homes may interest 
those who live in the simple old country 
houses built with little thought of beauty, 
by our grandfathers. 

Such was the home of our childhood. 
Square, like so many of the New England 
farm-houses, but smaller than most of 
them. ‘Two front rooms, separated by the 
little entrance or hall-way and the big 
sqaare chimney. In the rear of the chim- 
ney and front rooms, in my grandfather's 
day, were pantry, kitchen, and bedroom, 
while in the rear of these was a sort of one- 
story addition called ‘the shed-part,” 
with a bedroom on one end and * wash- 
room” on the other, and an open porch 
between to admit light to the kitchen. 

Later the kitchen and bedroom were 
thrown into one large dining-room with 
a very large window in the south end, and 
“the shed part’ enclosed and made into 
two rooms, one for a kitchen and one for 
a bedroom, as it was necessary to have 
one sleeping-room down stairs. 

The plain, simple furnishing of this 
house has seen little change in many years, 
and this spring it was positively necessary 
to do something towards refurnishing, 
though very little money could be spared 
for the purpose, 

We began with the little hall, and paint- 
ed all the wood-work, both upstairs and 
down, with burnt umber. ‘There is a 
quaint old railing along the stairs, and 
some pretty panels in the doors. Under 
the stairs is a little cupboard, with a broad 
panel in the door, which seemed especially 
to invite decoration. On this [ painted 
tall stalks of deep red and pink holly- 
hocks. ‘The walls we painted a rather 
light and not too vivid yellow witha frieze 
ubout fourteen inches deep of a little 
lighter tint, and the ceiling still lighter. I 
need hardly say that the ceiling is low, 
scarcely more than nine.feet high, and 
this gradation of color gave it an appear- 
ance of greater height. The frieze I dec- 
orated with a vine of woodbine, painted in 
shades of brown, not too dark, and often 
very shadowy and indistinct,—indeed, not 
intended to represent much more than the 
shadow of the vine, occasionally firm and 
strong, then shading off paler and fainter, 
especially where it runs up into the ceil- 
ing. 

On the floors we used a carpet of dull 
yellow ingrain, for which we paid eighty- 
five cents per yard 

The lower hal! is lighted only by five 
little panes of glass over the front door, 
and almost covered by a woodbine which 
overruns the whole front of the house. 
The upprr hall has one window half hid- 
den by the woodbine. Last year I found 
in the neighboring city some pretty pale 
yellow muslin, sprinkled with little sprigs 
of pink, blue, and brown flowers. It was 
fine in quality, and although only five 
cents a yard, quite as pretty as some of 
o comparatively expensive Madras mus- 

ins. 

This I used for a curtain to the upper 
window, and left the row of panes down 
stairs uncovered except by the leaves of 
the vine outside, through which a few 
flecks of sunshine shimmer and dance on 
the walls all the morning. 

The careful use of the yellow and brown 
has made this dark little entrance cheery 
and bright enough to impress the visitor 
like a cordial welcome. 

Directly opposite the front door, run- 
ning from the cupboard to the stairs, is a 
little bench, or rather box-seat, large 
enough for two persons. The cushion to 
this is covered with the yellow carpeting 
tacked on with brass-headed nails, taken 
from the broken remnants of an old hair 
trunk. ‘This cushioned seat is on hinges, 
and underneath is a good place to keep 
rubbers and other unsightly necessaries. 

The front-room on the north of the pas- 
sage is small, and has two east windows 
and one north one. All the windows in 
the house are small, and this room we 
have always considered rather cheerless. 
The fireplace is a very good-sized one for 
use, and the mantel is pretty. with little 
grooved celumns at the sides. and three 
panels at the top. 

We painted the wood-work of this room 
Indian red, with « little black mixed in, 
as the pure Indian red was too bright. 
The brick hearth we also painted red, and 
the firejamb black. Under the old-fash- 
ioned chair-rail we used a red paper, many 
shades lighter than the paint, though still 
dark, with a fine gilt figure over it. This 
paper was forty cents a roll, and it took a 
double roll. Above the chair-rail we used 
a lighter red, small-figured paper at twenty 
centsaroll. At the top we painted a frieze, 














still a little lighter, and the ceiling we 
shaded off to a dull pink. 

The ceiling had been whitewashed, and 
had to be thoroughly cleaned before paint- 
ing. But as it had been grandmother's 
precious parlor, never entered except on 
state occasions, it was not impossible to 
clean it. 

The frieze [ decorated with horse-chest- 
nut leaves and blossoms, sometimes let- 
ting a branch run far out over the ceiling; 
but, of course, never down the wall below 
the line of the frieze—fourteen inches 
from the top—as [ should have done had 
the whole wall been painted. ‘lhe plaster 
was too rough and broken in places to look 
well painted all over. 

The panels over the fireplace I covered 
with luxuriant masses of white dogwood, 
slightly tinted with pink. 

On the mantel we placed some old silver 
sandlesticks—inherited with the house— 
and a big gray and blue ginger jar filled 
with peacocks’ feathers. ‘he longest reach 
to the veiling, and sweep across the mantel. 
A slender vase on one side holds a beauti- 
ful hand-sereen made of peacocks’ feathers. 
Another vase holds three very artistic fans 
of hens’ feathers. In the fireplace stand 
grandmother's bright brass fire-dogs, and 
a cheerful wood-fire always blazes there 
at need, 

Grandmother’s little round cherry table 
stands near by, covered with an old shawl, 
—though you would never know that if I 
did not tell vou. It was a gaudy shawl, 
left here by a visitor who had tired of it. 
We made it smaller. turned it wrong side 
out, where the colors were mixed and 
blended into harmony, and used it for a 
table-cover. 

The door opening into the hall is taken 
away, and a curtain hung in its place. 
This is made of some thick dress-goods, 
all wool and very wide, bought at a ‘‘sale” 
a year or two ago for 42 cents a yard; dull 
red, with a wide band of dull sage-green 
bordering it all around. Under the green 
band at the top, and over it at the bottom, 
my sister embroidered a branch of chest- 
nut leaves and burs in outline, with heavy 
gold-colored knitting silk. This curtain 
is lined with canton flannel, of exactly the 
shade of the yellow wallin the hall. It 
cost $2.04. 

Across the north-west corner of the 
room there are shelves of books, the 
shelves made of pine and painted red. 
These reach a little higher than the chair- 
rail, the top partly enclosed, forming a 
sort of corner-table, large enough to hold 
a writing-desk or a large vase of flowers. 

In the south-west corner. by the fire- 
place, is a curious, handsome old corner- 
chair of cherry; and in the north-east 
corner, by one of the front windows, is an 
easy splint-bottomed chair which my 
father made in stormy weather last win- 
ter. It has a high, adjustable back and 
comfortable arms. It is comfortable 
enough to be modern, and quaint-looking 
enough to be ancient. We have made a 
long tufted cushion of silk patch-work, 
and tied it on with ribbons, just below 
the first round of the back, and to the 
four corners of the seat. Then there is a 
straight, tall-backed, old-fashioned chair, 
that we bought in the neighborhood for 
fifty cents. It was broken a little and had 
to be mended, then pained to hide its in- 
firmities. We first painted it black, as we 
did the big chair of father’s, and then 
glazed them both over with a thin coating 
of rich red, giving the effect of old ma- 
hogany. The little rounds running straight 
up and down the back, like the strings of 
a violin, we bronzed with gold. Thereisa 
little wicker-chair in front of the fire, and 
one or two other small chairs. 

Between the two east windows stands a 
little oblong table, covered with books, 
and under the top of it two shelves filled 
in with books. 

On the round table are the last papers 
and magazines, and an exceedingly pretty 
lamp, made of a dark green ginger-jar. We 
have turned the carpet wrong side out, 
where it is red. with a little yellow and 
gray figure. ‘The woodbine outside forms 
a pretty lambrequin over all the windows, 
and we have had to content ourselves with 
the dull-green holland shades we have 
used here for years; however, they are 
usually rolled up out of sight during the 
day, and only the woodbine shows. 

Over the table, between the two east 
windows, hangs a small mirror of plate- 
glass. We bought the glass long ago for 
two dollars, and my father made a broad 
wooden frame for it. ‘This frame I decor- 
ated with branches of pussy-willows. 
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SHORTER HOURS OF LABOR. 





ZURICH, JULY 25, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me to meet “the childish objec- 
tion that shortened hours mean higher 
prices. This fallacy meets its answer by 
a simple reference to the competition of 
the world, which determines prices. Should 
these rise in any single branch, we need 
only refer to that antiquated and crazy 
fabric, our tariff-system, to see by what 
charges we are artificially interfering with 
the world’s competition and its pressure 
upon prices in the branch in question.” 

Some one may justify her objection by 
pointing to those industries which, from 
their nature, are not subject to foreign 
competition—such, for instance, as_ the 
canning industry. It may be urged that 
prices in such industries, for want of 
foreign competition, may be increased by a 
reduction of the working-day. But this 
objection is trivial. Home competition 
takes care of prices now; and if the manu- 
facturers of such goods desired to unite 
and could unite to form 2 syndicate for dic- 
tating prices, they need not wait for the 
eight-hour working-day to give them the 
pretext. Prices in such industries are 
regulated, more or less, by the power and 
willingness of the masses to purchase; and 
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this will hold good after the reduction 
the hours of labor as well as before. 

An anxious employer may suggest 
the case of the manufacturer who cannot 
improve his machinery or import cheap 
foreign labor, because his capital is too 
small,—who cannot raise the price of his 
goods because the competition of the se}j. 
ers in the market is too strong for him, anq 
who cannot afford to employ more hands, 
What shall such a small capitalist do jg 
obliged to accept the eight-hour day ? 

Evidently the best thing for him would 
be to turn his talents in some other direc. 
tion. The days of small capitalists are 
counted at best, and why should he de. 
mand that for the benefit of his small ang 
rapidly diminishing class, thousands of 
women shall toil ten hours a day instead 
of eight? 

Should experience demonstrate the truth 
of the oft-repeated statement that women’s 
chances of competing in the market of the 
world would be injured by a shortening of 
the working day, the next step is very 
clearly open tous. We need only accept 
the invitation of the Swiss government to 
unite in a universal agreement of the ciy- 
ilized nations determining the length of 
the working-day. Nor is this scheme in 
the least degree Utopian. England has 
a legal working-day of nine hours for the 
first five working days and five hours for 
Saturday. Switzerland has a legal work- 
ing-day of eleven hours, and in Germany 
the bill now before the Reichstag embrac- 
ing a ten-hours’ working-day is backed by 
petitions bearing over half a million signa- 


tures. 
The danger of America’s success lies, of 


course, in the unlimited working hours in 
vogue upon the continent. We have not 
hesitated to protect American capital from 
dangerous competition, by tariff duties 
placed upon the products of this murder- 
ous toil. Why should we hesitate to pro- 
tect American workingmen, and especial- 
ly American workingwomen and growing 
girls, by establishing a shortened working- 
day at home and instructing our servant, 
the government, todo what it can to se- 
cure international legislation upon the sub- 
ject? 

We have survived the threat that the 
abolition of negro slavery would ruin the 
country. We havealso survived the ten- 
hours’ movement. [n abolishing slavery we 
were but putting ourselves abreast of the 
rest of the world, butin adopting the ten- 
hour day, we took a step in advance of 
all other nations except England. We not 
only lived to tell the tale, but throve and 
grew. Yet there was at that time no trace 
of that movement for equalizing the work- 
ing-day throughout the world which the 
masses of Germany, the government of 
Switzerland, and the more thoughtful 
among the workingmen and women of the 
country, have made in the eight-hour 
movement of this year. 

The number of women who will be af- 
fected by it, either by direct participation, 
or by the participation of the men engaged 
in the same occupation as themselves, is 
so large as to justify me in asking the 
JOURNAL to give space to a discussion of 
the subject. I shall try to state clearly 
and fairly the arguments for and against 
the movement and then to point out our 
duty in the matter. 

The most conspicuous and immediate ad- 
vantage to women which occurs to the 
mind in considering the question of reduc- 
ing the working-day from ten hours to 
eight, is the diminution of fatigue and 
the gain of health involved in the change. 
For mothers who, after working ten 
hogirs in the factory, hasten home to wash 
and scrub and cook and mend for them- 
selves and their children, the gain of two 
hours a day would be a boon of unspeaka- 
ble value. For growing girls, too, of whom 
the reports of divers State Bureaus of Sta- 
tistics of Labor record the employment of 
an alarmingly large number, a reduction 
of the number of hours of monotonous 
daily employment within doors will offer 
greatly heightened chances of healthy 
womanhood. Moreover, the teachers of 
our evening schools will sustain me in the 
statement that more leisure and less phys- 
ical exhaustion would enable their pupils 
to profit far more by their opportunities 
for instruction. 

The counter-argument frequently used 
aguinst a reduction of the hours of work- 
ingmen,—that these would only make 4 
demoralizing use of the time thus gained,— 
has proved in England, since the reduction 
of the week’s working hours to fifty, 4 
wretched slander. It would be even less 
just if applied to women, who are notori- 
ously more temperate than men. Espec- 
ially cruel would it be to let this argu- 
ment carry any weight as against the inter- 
est of the mothers of little children. 

A second argument in favor of the re- 
duction of working hours is that more 
hands would be required to accomplish 
the same work, the number of the un- 
employed being thus reduced. The coun- 
ter-argument is, that eight hours work, 
being worth less than ten, wages must fall 
in proportion. But in this connection 
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there are several points to be considered: 
If the number of the unemployed is re- 
duced, competition of the workers among 
themselves is diminished and wages tend to 
rise. Or if the workers of a given branch 
are powerfully organized, they can, to a 
considerable extent, determine the price at 
which they will sell their working power, 
and so prevent a marked fall in wages in 
consequence of a reduction of working 
hours. Every diminution in the number 
of the unemployed increases the power 
of the organized workers, just as every un- 
employed worker lessens it, by being 
placed under temptation to get work at any 
price, even at that of underselling his fel- 
low-workers. 

So convinced are the workers that a re- 
duction of hours means employment for 
the unemployed, diminution of competi- 
tion of the workers among themselves, 
and consequent increase of wages, that 
certain ‘T'rades Unions are willing to accept 
areduction of wages at first and trust to 
the force of events and their own strength 
for regaining at least the present standard 
of payment. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the employment of the unem- 
ployed will be quite so great as the work- 
ers expect, because the employers can use 
devices to avoid it. They can improve 
their machinery so as to make up a part 
of the difference between eight hours’ work 
and ten, and they can import enough cheap 
foreign labor to restore the old pressure, 
our legislation upon the subject being 
practically a dead letter. ‘They will prob- 
ably do both; and so far as they improve 
their machinery, they tend towards adapt- 
ing it to the use of women and children, 
whom they then employ at reduced wages 
to supersede men. ‘This makes an opening 
for women, and both devices arouse the 
displaced men to a resentful consciousness 
that machinery and competition, which 
might be excellent servants, are terrible 
masters, to be conquered and taught their 
place only by the enlightenment and or- 
ganization of all the workers, foreign as 
well as native, women as well as men. 
This secondary effect is perhaps quite as 
important as the direct and immediate gain 
of two hours of living-time snatched daily 
from the death-in-life menotony of mill 
and workshop. 

The childish argument, to which I have 
already referred, that a shortened work- 
ing-day means higher prices of commodi- 
ties, meets its answer in the simple refer- 
ence to the competition of the world, 
which determines the price of commodi- 
ties. Should prices rise in any branch, 
we need only examine our tariff system 
to see by what arbitrary charges we are 
interfering with the said competition and 
its pressure upon prices in the branch af- 
fected. The real weight of the reduction 
of working hours would fall, for a time at 
least, upon the profits of manufacturers, 
until these retrieve themselves in the ways 
already indicated, by improvements in ma- 
chinery and by the importation of cheap 
labor. But the temporary diminution of 
manufacturing profits will, I think, not 
weigh heavily in the balance against the 
saving of life and health to the workers 
involved in two hours of living-time a day. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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A WORD FOR TEXAS. 








Persons in ‘Texas who are receiving the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL without having sub- 
scribed for it will please send a postal card 
stating the fact to Mariana Tl, Folsom. 

San Antonio, Texas, July 31, 1886. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





The meeting on Monday evening at 
LeRoy was a good one, although a gather- 
ing storm, which reduced the audience 
somewhat, drenched us on the homeward 
way. Dr. Evelyn Ballantyne presided, 
and a meeting of the LeRoy Suffrage So- 
ciety was held after the close of my ad- 
dress. 

At Batavia, the next day, I was the guest 
of Mrs. Griswold in her dainty home. ‘The 
meeting in the evening was under the aus- 
pices of the W. C. T. U., the president, 
Miss Cowden, presiding. After the close 
of my address, the Genesee County Wom- 
an Suffrage Society was formed, with Miss 
Emily Putnam ‘Tozier as president, Mrs. 
Judge Peck and Mrs. Griswold as vice- 
presidents, and Miss Cowden as secretary. 

Reluctantly leaving my kind friends 
the next day, I started on a kind of quest 
that is the most disagreeable part of a 
teformer’s work,—that is, to arrange my 
Own meetings. Last winter our vote in 
the Legislature was, as it were. erystal- 
lized on the lines in which the friends and 
foes of the movement will probably re- 
main until the end of the battle. The great 
cities, New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, and 
Rochester voted almost solidly against us; 
New York giving us only 6 votes out of 
44; Brooklyn, 5 out of 12; Buffalo and 
Rochester, none. ‘The rural districts, on 
the other hand, were so generally in favor 
that only 10 counties out of 60 gave a vote 
against us, and in three of these the mem- 





ber was serving his second term last year, 
and will not go back. Of course, the spec- 
ial energies of this campaign ought, there- 
fore, first to be directed to these counties 
which have been opposed, and yet there 
will be time enough also to do a good deal 
in counties like Genesee, which, through 
its representative, Mr. Chas. A. Seaver, 
voted for us, but where the organization 
has not until now been perfected. 

Among the counties opposing, as I have 
said in previous letters, Livingston has 
been most stubborn. I have been anxious, 
therefore, to speak several times within its 
limits. I have already spoken at Dans- 
ville, and Lima was a point on my route 
where I wished also to speak, but I had 
received nothing but discouraging advice 
not to go there, so I resolved to go. 

Leaving Batavia in good season on 
Wednesday, I went first to Honeoye Falls, 
Monroe Co., which has also been op- 
posed. Three hours of tramping over the 
village resulted in securing the Presby- 
terian Church, and enlisting the interest 
of many of the leading people for a meet- 
ing to be held late in August. Then at 
5 P. M. I took the stage for Lima, arriv- 
ing there at 6 o'clock. My first interest 
was, of course, to procure a lodging. I 
literally went from door to door, till I be- 
gan to feel like a veritable tramp, and al- 
most expected that some one would pro- 
pose to give me a night's lodging if I would 
chop a cord of wood. 

Finally I secured a large, pleasant room 
at Mrs. Stirling’s, which was delightfully 
cool through the intensely hot days that 
followed. Some supper and then away on 
my quest, and before [ went to bed—a pret- 
ty tired trainp—I had secured the Presby- 
terian Church for Friday evening. The 
next day was devoted to calls and getting 
our a cireular, announcing the meeting. 

On Friday I met the ladies of the 
W. Cc. 'T. U., and discussed suffrage with 
them, and in the evening had an audience 
of ahout two hundred people, Rev. Mr. 
Willoughby presiding. Once more I had 
the satisfaction of denouncing Mr. Wm. T. 
Robinson for his vote against us, and T[ 
think I awakened a good deal of interest 
on the question. 

In Lima there is the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, one of the oldest schools in the 
State; it offers great advantages of instrue- 
tion. The tuition is excellent, the build- 
ings pleasant and airy, well situated on 
the top of a hill. The terms are moderate, 
only five dollars. a term for tuition, and 
three dollars a week for board and lodg- 
ing. Of course the institution is endowed, 
or it could not offer instruction so cheaply. 
Last year it had about three hund red pu- 
pils of both sexes. 

On Saturday | journeyed to Naples, in 
Ontario Co, which has been friendly 
through its former assemblyman, Mr. 
John Raines (now senator), and the pres- 
ent Mr. Edward P. Babvock. I spoke on 
Sunday evening on temperance in the 
Methodist Church, to an audience that 
crowded the large auditorium. ‘To day I 
am the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Theo. J. 
Powell, and expect to speak this evening 


on suffrage. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


Naples, N. Y., August 2, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





HANNAH WILD died at the house of her 
father, James S. Wild, in Holyoke, on 
Wednesday, the 28th ult. Miss Wild 
was born in England, but has lived many 
years in this country. The Holyoke Tran- 
script says of her: 


‘*Miss Wild has lived many years in this 
citv, and was well and best known as the 
ardent and indefatigable champion and 
head of the woman’s rights movement 
here. Although naturally of a retiring 
and unobtrusive nature, the strength of 
her convictions made her courageous in 
the cause to which she was devoted, and 
she never shrank from laboring and speak- 
ing in its favor. She has circulated for 
signature many petitions for legislation in 
behalf of women, has been instrumental in 
bringing speakers on the subject to the 
city, and, after the law permitting women 
to vote for school committee was passed, 
she was for several years the only woman 
who voted in Ward 1, never shirking what 
she considered to be a privilege and a 
duty. Miss Wild was so sincere and single- 
hearted in her purpose that she was re- 
spected and never misunderstood even by 
those who did not agree with her views. 
With her death is removed an original and 
characteristic individual, for whom this 
city has no duplicate or successor.” 


To us Miss WiJd was known by her 
ceaseless endeavor for equal rights for 
women. It was she who sent early for 
petitions and for leaflets. These she cir- 
culated herself, and until a year ago, with- 
out assistance. Her letters were pathetic 
in their account of her weary travels in 
rain and svow and mud to secure names to 
the petitions, or to arrange meetings. But 
she never faltered, though she knew and 
dreaded that the names would be presented 
by the Holyoke representative, who was 
opposed to woman suffrage. Early this 
spring she wrote, urging that a meeting 
should be held at a camp ground, where a 





multitude could hear. A little later she 
wrote of her fatal illness, and of her work 
all done. Once we saw her in her own 
home, where she was happy with the 
speakers who had come to the convention 
she had gotten up. A letter just received 
from her sister says: ‘**No words can add 
to the beauty of such a character. Truth 
and honor were the keynotes of her life 
She knew that to die the death of the 
righteous she must live it.” 

She was indeed a noble woman, a good 
daughter and a good sister. How empty 
the home will seem without her to her 
aged father and her sisters! But they have 
only loving and pleasant memories of her. 
To the cause of equal rights her death is a 
great loss [ts friends will feel warm 
sympathy with the bereaved relatives. 

Her sister writes us: ‘The reaper 
Death came to our little cottage and car- 
ried away with him my sister, Miss Han- 
nah Wild, July 28, at L A.M. I do not 
know what werds to use in speaking of 
her death. No words can add beauty to 
such a life. I am sure the angels wel- 
comed her to their immortal band. She 
went home with her arms full of golden 
sheaves. Almost the last word she said 
was, ‘Father, into thy hands | commit my 
spirit.’ 

‘There she lies, unheeding all our praises, 
silent and cold in death. But what a s weet 
consolation it is to the living that the sis- 
ter whom we mourn lived honorable. 
‘Truth and honor were the keynotes of her 
life. I never saw any one who saw the 
real end of life from the beginning as sis- 
ter did. She knew that to die the death 
of the righteous she must live it. Itseems 
as if she almost reached into heaven and 
plucked clusters of fruit from the vines of 
God to feed upon. 

“The brave spirit she showed in working 
for the cause she loved so dearly gave her 
courage to be true to her convictions al- 
ways and everywhere. No unpopularity 
of the cause could prevent her from es- 
pousing it. Her love of right and justice, 
of what the Anglo-Saxons call ‘fair-play,’ 


amounted to a passion with her. No self- 
ish motive could influence her. No mod- 
ern degeneracy had reached her. ‘Though 


poor, she could not have been swayed by 
the gold of Ormus. Her feet were planted 
on the eternal rock where stood in other 
days the martyrs who endured torture and 
even death rather than disobey the still 
small voice, too often unheeded. She dared 
to differ in some things from almost every 
woman in our city. Her whole heart was 
in the work of elevating women to see the 
need of humanity, and to clothe their minds 
rather than their persons. When she was 
called, clear and high her faith rose above 
earth, and she almost saw the smoke com- 
ing, as it were, from the cabins of her loved 
ones, over on the other side. 

‘**T send you the Holyoke paper. I think 
it is almost the first time they ever gave 
the cause a good word, and [ thank them. 
The WoMAN’S JOURNAL was dear to her 
until the very last. When her eyes were 
so dim that she could not read, it lay by 
her on the pillow. How I wish you could 
send it to her in the heavenly mansions! 
For I do not understand how heaven can 
be heaven unless we feel there what has af- 
fected us so deeply here.” L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


John G. Whittier is now at the Asquam 
House, Holderness, N. H. 





Miss Lucy Larcom is at Sunset Hill, 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Miss Mary L. Booth, of Harper’s Bazar, 
will go to Lake George, and stay three 
weeks at the Wells House, Bolton. 


The Michigan State Prohibition Conven- 
tion met at Lansing, Mich., July 28, and 
indorsed woman suffrage. 

The gain of the Gentiles in Utah is seen 
by the fact that they have elected two 
school trustees, and lacked only one vote 
for a third. 

The colonial office at London has re- 
ceived word from the governor of New- 
foundland that the reports of the starva- 
tion in Labrador are absolutely unfounded. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety will hold its next annual meeting on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 6th 
and 7th, 

In Prescott, Ariz., women were recently 
elected on the School Board, the first in- 
stance, it is said, of women being elected 
to office in that Territory. 

Every hotel and inn as far as Mann- 
heim is crowded with visitors who have+ 
gone to take part in the 500th anniversary 
of the foundation of Heidelberg University. 


The colored people of New York and 
Brooklyn celebrated the anniversary of 
West India Emancipation. A very large 
audience was present. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson has just pre- 
sented Prof. Maria Mitchell with one thous- 
and dollars toward the fund for the endow- 
ment of the Observatory of Vassar College, 
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Patented. Pricse. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............... $2 25 
bad hole * * Goft ..... - 176 
Misses’ e “ « Boned 175 
bed “ 8 © BeBeceve 150 
Children’s and Infants’....... TITITITTT Titty 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sequir 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and th 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

rticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


| 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alac, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Those familiar with Dr. Alice B. Stock- 
ham’s book for women, entitled Tokology, 
will not be surprised to learn that it has 
reached its fiftieth edition, and has been 
translated into German. 

Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt has a long Irish 
ballad in the September Wide Awake, writ- 
ten at the U.S. Consulate at Queenstown, 
commemorating a touching occurrence on 
Queenstown Beach last year. 

Rev. G. B. Fairfield and Mrs. Fairfield, 
late of the Nebraska University and now 
of Manistee, Michigan, made a pleasant 
call at our office this week. ‘They are Ob- 
erlin graduates and good suffragists. 

Professor Goodale, Harvard College, in- 
tends in August to visit Scandinavia, 
where he hopes to examine in the old uni- 
versity of Upsala, at Sweden, the wonder- 
ful botanical collection of Linnzeus. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., 
from Wednesday morning, August 18, to 
Tuesday evening, August 24. 

A young lady in Ithaca has nearly a 
thousand silk-worms suspended in paper 
cones upon the wall, all busy spinning 
cocoons and emitting a peculiar rustling 
noise Jike the sound of rain upon autumn 
dried leaves.—Syracuse Standard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Arnold have re- 
turned to Lenox, where they are spending 
the sumer near their daughter, Mrs. 
Whittredge ‘They have been visiting El- 
iot Norton and George William Curtis at 
Ashfield. 

Mr. Bronson Alcott appeared on Sat- 
urday, the July 17th, for the first time 
since his illness, at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. He seemed much pleased to 
be present, and said he was “‘pretty well 
for an old man.” 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, who declined to 
receive his salary during his absence in 
Europe, says the Gazette, pays to Trinity 
Church annually the sum of $500 or up- 
wards to secure certain free seats for poor 
people. 

The last Legislature of Washington 
‘Territory passed one act that has the ap- 
proval of all humane and decent people, 
viz.: requiring that an insane woman en 
route to the asylum must be accompanied 
by a woman attendant.—New Northwest. 


Mrs. Mary Pratt Darwin, a prominent 
leader in temperance and religious work 
in Iowa, died suddenly on the 30th ult. at 
Burlington. Mrs. Darwin was a graduate 
of Oberlin, a woman of great force of 
character and very earnest, positive 
opinions. 

Mrs. Emma Molloy, the woman evan- 
gelist, who has been under trial at Spring- 
field, Mo., as being accessory to murder, 
has been released, the prosecuting attorney 
stating that he had no case against her. 
Her only son was drowned last week. 
Much sympathy will be felt for her in 
this sore affliction. 

A prize of $1,000 for the best book on 
“The Christian Obligations of Property 
and Labor” is offered by the American 
Sunday-School Union of Philadelphia. 
The book must contain between 60,000 
and 100,000 words, and all competing 
MSS. must be sent in by November Ist, 
1887. 

The Old South Meeting House, which 
has been closed since July 6, was reopened 
on Monday. ‘The interior of the building 
has been repainted, and has now a much 
lighter aspect than before. ‘The ‘*Warren 
window,” which had been hidden from 
public gaze by boards and plaster, has 
been restored, an added interest thus being 
given to the historic spot. 


Parents who are looking for the best 
schools for their children should note in 
our columns the announcement of the 
Howard Institute, at West Bridgewater, 
Mass. Miss Helen Magill, the principal, 
has had rare advantages. She took the 
whole course of college study at Swarth- 
more. Thenshe studied at Boston Univer- 
sity, graduating there. Afterwards she 
took two years more of study at Girton. 
Her success thus far at Bridgewater is re- 
markable, as was shown by the Com- 
mencement last May, and by the warm in- 
terest the citizens of Bridgewater take in 
the Institute. It is a good, safe school. 








The world moves for women even in Rus- 
sia. ‘T'wo years ago the women of Russia 
petitioned the Emperor for permission to 
hold temperance meetings. Just now the 
petition is granted. Before this time no 
women’s meetings were allowed in the 
Czar’s empire, and now if the women there 
wish to hold a meeting, it must be under 
the temperance banner.— Union Signal. 

A Woman's Christian Association was 
lately organized at Lincoln, Neb. Its 
purpose is to establish evening schools 
where commercial arithmetic, stenogra- 
phy, writing, plain sewing, and dress- 
making may be taught. Mrs. 8. C. Elliot, 
of Lincoln, who was the commissioner of 
woman’s work at the World’s Exposition 
of 1884-85 at New Orleans, is President of 
the Association. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton was asked to 
write an article entitled ‘The Pleasures of 
Age.” She replied, ‘*f will write the article 
you ask for. As I shall be seventy on the 
12th of November, I can speak on the ques- 
tion both objectively and subjectively. Fif- 
ty is really the haleyon time of woman’s 
life, when the vital forces are garnered in 
the brain; and if the life has been well 
spent, it must be rich with pleasant experi- 
ences.” 

The summer lectures for young people 
at the Old South began this week. ‘They 
will be held on Wednesday afternoons at 
three o’clock,and are a valuable course. 
Edwin D. Mead gave the first on the 4th 
inst : Subject, ‘Sam’! Adams and Patrick 
Henry.” ‘This will be followed on succes- 
sive Wednesdays by John Fiske, on *Bun- 
ker Hill and the News in England ;” James 
MacAllister, on * The Declaration of Inde- 
pendenee ;” Albert B. Hart, on ‘*The Times 
that ‘Tried Men's Souls; Prof. Snow, on 
‘Lafayette and Help from France; Mrs. 
Livermore, on ‘The Women of the Revo- 
lution; and George M. ‘Towle, on **Wash- 
ington and His Generals.” 


Aaron M. Powell and Mrs. Powell have 
returned from the Federation Congress. 
Mr. Powell says: 

‘It was an occasion of great interest. 
There was much rejoicing over what has 
already been accomplished in Great Britain 
in the entire repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, with a resolute purpose to 
labor with increased energy for the aboli- 
tion of similar regulation in the colonies 
and dependencies of Great Britain and on 
the Continent. Thirteen countries were 
represented in the Congress. Mrs. Jose- 
phine Butler was able to be present only 
at the opening session, owing to the very 
serious illness of Canon Butler (now hap- 
pily convalescent). The intense political 
excitement of the then pending elections 
detained many English friends who would 
otherwise have been in attendance. We 
met very pleasantly Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, whose deep interest in Social Pur- 
ity work on the other side of the Atlantic 
is so well and widely known.” 








SUMMER RESORTS. 

















HIGHLAND HYGEIAN HOME 


At Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A home of beauty among the mountains, for inva 
lids of every chronic form, treated, and cured by 
obedience to the laws of life and by such exercise of 
Will, Hope, and Faith in self, truth, love, and our 
blessed Father God as that the supremacy of the mind 
is maintained over the body, and it kept in such har- 
mony with God’s healing powers of Nature that the 
most difficult cases rally, recover, and get well. When 
you fail elsewhere, come here. 








_ GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Is constantly receiving something handsome 
in Gloves, 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y.M.C. A. Building cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts , 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary Department Opens Sept. 27. 
Grammar and High School Departments 
Open Sept. 20, 

Special Courses for Special Students. 

Girls receive the same thorough preparation as boys 
for College, Institute of Technology, and Medical 
Schools, and have successfully entered all three from 
this school. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR, 

References—Ex-Goy. Rice, ex-Gov. Gaston, Judge 
McKim, Dr. Peabody, Gen. Chamberlin, Prof. 
Church: ll, Xe. 


Circulars ee 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


AN ORDER TO THE HAREBELLS. 





BY ANNA B. BENSEL. 


Bonny harebells, bonny harebells, 
Ring, oh, ring! 

Ring across the listening twilight 
While the fairies sing. 


Bonny harebells, bonny harebells, 
My love greet; 

Let her bear you ringing softiy, 
‘Tenderly and sweet. 


Bonny harebells, bonny harebells, 
Sound out clear; 

Tell a little, watehful maiden 
I am very near. 


Bonny harebella, bonny harebella, 
Ring, oh, ring! 
All the world, with silence over, 
Waits listening. 
*e- 


For the Woman's Journal. 


LORELEI; THE WITCH OF THE RHINE, 


From the German of Heine, 


BY CHARLES K. BOLTON, 


I know not what this can betoken, 
That 1 in my sorrow am set; 

A legend of years that have vanished 
Still comes, which I cannot forget. 


The air has grown cool, and it darkens, 
While quietly flows the Rhine; 

The peaks of the mountains are glowing, 
Still bathed in the sun’s decline. 


The beautiful maiden, yonder, 
Sits stately and wondrous fair; 
Her golden jewelry glitters; 
Ehe braids her golden bair. 
With a golden comb she combs it, 
And sings a plaintive lay, 
Which binds with a charm the listener, 
And lures his mind away. 


The lad in his skiff, as he hearkens, 
Repeats it in wild delight; 

He sees not the reef and the breakers; 
He sees but the mountain height. 


I think that the billows have swallowed 
The boatman and skiff at last; 
And this has been done by her singing, 
The Lorelei, luring him past. 
Cleveland, 0. 
~~ _ 


MARIGOLDS. 


BY HELEN CHASE. 


When the poppies blaze with scarlet 
In the fields of tasselled maize, 
And the cornflower shows its turquoise 
All along the woodland ways— 
When the clematis its tangle 
Weaves above the filmy ferns, 
And the cardinal’s bright namesake 
In the rich green meadow burns— 
Then you come, O radiant flowers, 
Then your glowing heart unfolds; 
Summer dons your rich tiara, 
Gorgeous yellow marigolds! 
Hark! I hear the mandolin 
Sound again in Moorish halls; 
Bee! the light from orbs of splendor 
Through the jasmined lattice falls. 
Inez drops a golden blossom 
From her dusky braids of hair; 
Songs of nightingale and lover 
Mingle on the perfumed air. 
Then you bloomed, © radiant flower! 
Now your glowing heart unfolds, 
Far from Moorish halls—and Inez— 
Gorgeous yellow marigolds! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


7 eee -- 
TO THE SETTING MOON. 


BY JOSEPHINE A. CASS. 


O golden boat, O golden boat! 

In yonder sapphire west afloat, 

8o soon to vanish from my sight, 

And leave uncheered the lonely night,— 

On what far distant, viewless shore, 

Thy voyage over, wilt thou moor? 

O curving, shining, fairy barque! 

Go’st thou to illume some region dark— 

To brighten other eyes than mine 

With thy dear radiance, half divine? 

Think not upon thy happy way 

My eager heart would bid thee stay! 

But, magic boat, before thou go 

Where bluer sky-waves ebb and flow, 

‘Take thou this unaccustomed freight,— 

Bear it beyond the sunset gate, 

So far no pensive evening wind 

Can waft it back to vex my mind,— 

Take thou my tears, a gracious rain 

To fall upon some arid plain; 

Take thou my sighs, a gentle breeze 

To stir the tops of leafy trees; 

But all my vain and selfish dreams— 

Oh, drown them in Lethean streams! 
—Springfield Republican. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


DOWN IN THE BLOSSOMING 
OLOVER. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL, 
{Author of ““My Girls.’’] 


She sat and toyed with the blooming 
clover. A whip-poor-will was singing in 
the dusky wood yonder, and from the lane 
a little way off, where Rob was driving 
home the cows, came the tinkle of a bell. 
It was cool and sweet and restful out there 
among all that pink beauty, with the even- 
ing breeze to blow over one’s forehead ; 
and Ashley sighed in appreciation as she 
waited. 

Clinton Vassar was to come to-night at 
sunset to say good-by. He was going to 
Italy to study with some great painter. 
He had been at home nearly a year, in the 
large white house on the hill, resting after 
his four years’ grind at Harvard. Dr. 
Vassar had hoped his only son would 
study medicine and take his place as phy- 

ician at Eastbrook; that he would bring 
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a good wife to that roomy, comfortable 
white house, and 
about its well-kept grounds. But, wiser 
than most parents, he kept his desires in 
regard to his son’s future to himself, and 
the boy, never dreaming of his father’s 
wish for him, gave not a thought to dis- 
eases and their cure; but all his interest 
was aroused as he read of some great 
painter, and he felt his soul glow with ap- 
preciation, and every nerve thrill with de- 
light, as he stood before a picture made 
by some true artist’s hand, stimulated by 
some real artist’s genius,—and knew that 
his life-work, to be satisfactory, must be 
done brush in hand. He did not make a 
choice of an occupation. It came to him. 
Ile was a fair scholar, and did as well as 
most young men at Harvard, But in vaca- 
tions he took painting lessons,and did much 
better than ordinary amateurs. And so, 
impelled by his own desires and encour- 
aged by his teachers’ praise, he had de- 
cided to go to Italy and study with a mas- 
ter artist. And Ashley Delbourne toyed 
with the blooming clover, and waited for 
him to come and say good-by. 

Ashley Delbourne, while Clinton Vassar 
had been at college, had been shaking off 
her awkwardness, and leaving behind her, 
with short skirts and childish waists, the 
homely face and rather stifl hair that were 
hers at fourteen. At eighteen her face 


was still plain, but not homely. Her 
features were somewhat irregular, but 


her dark skin was clear, her large brown 
eyes expressive and beautiful. Her hair 
had grown soft, and what was once al- 
most red was a chestnut brown, falling in 


short soft waves about a good forehead. | 


Her mouth was large, but well shaped, 
firm and decided, but not unpleasant. 


Clinton Vassar, calling after his return 
from Harvard, on the family of Farmer 
Delbourne, found the daughter of the 
house comely and interesting, and ran in 
often to see her. One day he had asked 
her to 
with him, and while he waited for her to 
make ready, he idly turned the leaves of 
an old book he found on the table. When 


Ashley returned to the sitting-room, she 


found him examining a sketch of a ruined 
mill which stood a half mile from the Del- 
bourne homestead. 

“Is it yours?” he asked, eagerly. 

“It is mine,” she said, looking down. 

He praised it warmly, and after a little 
asked, **Would you like to learn to paint? 
Or don’t you care to meddle with colors?” 

A wonderful brightness lit up her dark 
face as she answered: “Clinton Vassar, if 
I had painted ‘The Lord’s Supper,’ I 
should have been ready to die!” 

And Vassar understood. 

The two grew to be most excellent 
friends after that. Vassar brought brushes 


and colors to the farmhouse, and, as far | 


as possible, taught Ashley how to use 
both, praising her ap'itude and apparent 
talent as his teachers had often praised 
his. 
household duties.—and as often as might 
be her mother contrived to spare her,—she 
wandered about in the glorious autumn 
weather with Vassar, making sketches 
that were to serve to paint from when the 


cold weather should come; for the young | 


but the letter never found its owner. 
| 


man was not to leave for Europe till 
spring. When November had come, and 
the Frost King had laid his hands upon the 
gay leaves and late lingering flowers, and 
wrenched from them their wealth of 


breath forth, freezing and devastating, 
there was a fire on the hearth in Farmer 
Delbourne’s parlor, hitherto so seldom 
used, and through all the cold months two 
people painted and painted, and were 
happy. 

But the cold weather was left behind 
now, and the arbutus had been gathered. 
The clover was in bloom, and Vassar was 
coming to say good-by, a month later than 
he had intended six months before. He 
‘ame and stood beside her just before the 
sun went out of sight. 

“You and the clover, with the wood 
yonder, and the sun sinking behind you, 
made a picture I shall not soon forget.” 
he said. “And I am going to ask some- 
thing of you. Will you grant my request, 
I wonder, friend of mine?” 

“If I can, I surely will,’ she answered, 
earnestly looking into his face. 

“Then will you sometime paint this 
scene for me? ‘This clover and the wood; 
the sun going down, and my friend ‘in the 
midst’ ?” 

“If I live very long I will paint it for 
you,” she said slowly, after a pause. 
“Don’t expect it too soon, my teacher. 
When you have it I would like you to 
point to it and say with pride, ‘I gave the 
painter of that her first instruction. She 
was my pupil for nearly ten months.’ ” 

“T will not hurry you,” he said, **but 1 
shall remember your promise. And the 
picture, my picture, shall be called ‘Down 
in the Blossoming Clover.’ And, little 


friend, you will do your best with your | 


art, as I know you will in all else, when I 
am in that far-away land?” 





rear children to romp | 


ride to the mile-away postofiice | 


When Ashley could be spared from | 
| destination, Vassar had left the place, and 


| but it was misearried. 





Gravely she answered him, ‘‘I will do 
my best, friend of mine, my very best! 
And you? You will not go over to that 
| grand, beautiful Italy and make holiday, 
| and leave your best undone? Ah! I kuow 
| you will not. I may trust my friend and 
teacher.” 

He looked into her face, and his blue 
eyes were as grave as her dark ones. ‘I, 
too, will do my best, my very best!” he 
suid. And Ashley was satisfied. 

An hour later he had said good-by, and 
gone his way. 

ft was hard to go on painting without 
him in the days that followed, hard to 
miss his cheery words of praise, hard to 
have no one to turn to for advice,—harder 
yet to become accustomed to and satis- 
fied with the thought that through all the 
coming time she must miss his voice, his 
help, his stimulating presence. For days 
after his departure her loneliness grew 
} upon her, and I think but for her promise 
| to him, she would have put her painting 
| aside for an indefinite period. 

‘| promised to do my best,” she said, 
sturdily, over and over. ‘I must not fail 
my friend. ‘There is no time for useless 
delay; I will keep my word.” 

And so she painted on. 

One day in July, when the clover was all 
gathered in, and the men were at work in 
the “south meadow lot,” Farmer Del- 
bourne was stricken down by the intense 
heat of the sun, and carried home help- 
less and Now, the painting, 
| which Ashley would not before put aside, 
| and was learning to do without a heart- 
| ache, must discontinued; and 
bravely as she had taken it up, she laid it 
by. 

“TL must de my best in another direction 
now,” she thought; aod in the days that 
followed, doing her best was weary work 
indeed. Week after week she toiled on 
in the stifling kitchen; for the sick man 

| liked no one near him as well as his wife, 
and did not realize, with his disabled 
body and disordered brain, that his exac- 
| tious were placing burdens on his daugh- 
ter’s shoulders far too heavy for them to 
bear. And the brave girl plodded on, 
| getting the work done somehow, with such 
help as her mother could give when the 
sick man slept, or would be content with- 
out her. 

The hot days were over at last, and once 
again the woods were aflame with scarlet 
and gold. But there was no rambling in 
all the brightness the autumn brought; 
| no sketches made while the mellow haze 
| hung over the rich landscape. ‘Tired 

hands were doing over and over again the 
| homely household work that their owner 
disliked so heartily and did so well. In 
July Ashley had received a long letter 
from Vassar. She had told herself that 
she surely would answer it at once, but 
she had felt too dispirited to write cheer- 
fully, and her moments were full of work. 
So weeks and months went by before her 
reply was sent, and, when it reached its 


| 
| 
| 
| 


senseless. 


be as 


the letter was not, for some reason, for- 
warded. In vain she waited for a second 
letter. There was one sent, to be sure, 
And Ashley, too, 
wrote a second time, directing as at first, 

“He is too absorbed to write me,” she 
said wearily, when she had waited long 
for the reply that did not come. She was 


| too tired to feel anything as keenly as she 
warmth and Joveliness, and sent his chilly | 


would have done a year before. And Vas- 


| sar wondered much at the silence he could 


not understand. 

Dr. Vassar had placed his patients in 
the care of an able physician in the vil- 
lage, and, with his wife, accompanied their 
son to Europe; so there was no one Ash- 
ley could inquire of about her friend. 

| One day, just before the first frost came, 
Farmer Delbourne died. Then followed 
desolate days of autumn,—lonely days of 


| winter, when nothing seemed worth while 


| to the two mourners at the farmhouse. 
There was now time for painting; and 
though her heart ached, and her fingers 
lagged, Ashley took up her long-neglected 
brushes and began to use them again. Her 
mother came often now, and sat with her 
knitting or sewing beside the open grate, 
while the daughter worked on. The soft, 

| silent snow came down and covered the 
earth; and a stillness that was almost 
maddening to the girl, painting persist- 
ently day after day, reigned. ‘They were 
all gone at last, those winter days, and 
when spring was come, a neighbor's son, 
who was about to be married, offered a 
fair price for the Delbourne farm, and the 
two women held counsel with each other, 
‘and decided to sell it, dear as it was to 
both. 

“It would probably run out and grow 
less valuable every year under the inanage- 
ment of any one we could hire,” said 
Ashley, trying to be practical, when her 
heart was clinging tenaciously to the old 

| home. 
| Where they should next find a home 
| was the next question to be considered. 
| They had received three thousand dollars 
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judge of painting, 
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for the farm, and it was decided that they | minutes after tea. She read it 


should go to New York in order that Ash- 
ley might take painting-lessons. 

*For I must be the bread-winner now,” 
the girl said, looking the future steadily 
in the face. ‘Three thousand will not 
always last; but, while it is ours, 1 must 
learn to do something by which a living 
can be made.” 

They took a boarder or two into their 
pretty new home. The best reason for 
this was that the mother must be busier 
than a family of two would keep her, in 
order that she might keep homesickness 
at bay. And in a room with several 
other amateur painters, under the direction 
of a skilled master, Ashley worked on, 
while the days became weeks and the 
weeks forined months. 

‘Yours is the patience of genius. my 
child,” the gray-haired teacher said one 
day when she had wiped outa bit of sky 
several times and set to work to do it over. 
‘Then he asked: ‘*What do you expect or 
wish to do or become in the coming years?" 
The dark young face, grown so strong and 


of 


full of meaning, lighted as it used to under | 


the inspiring words of another teacher, 
whose hair was unmixed with 
threads, as she answered, with her brush 
still on the canvas: 

*“*My best, my very best!” 

She would keep the promise to her 
friend, though she wight never see him 
again. This was the thought back of her 
words, 

She made but few acquaintances, and 


silver | 


| cision, other pictures received 


no real friends in New York, this self- | 
contained girl. Her work absorbed her | 


completely. She took and seemed to want 
no time to rest. She was eager, busy, and 
painstaking to a wonderful degree. Noth- 
ing left her easel badly done; and her 
teacher came to cite her as a model for 
others under his charge until she grew to 
be heartily disliked by some who worked 
near her. If she knew this, it did not 
trouble her. It is doubtful if she gave it 
a thought. Her work was to her what 
friends, society, gayety, are usually tothe 
young. She never unkind or dis- 
courteous. She was simply absorbed; 
utterly busy about one thing. 

The time went on; and the mother 
looked one day into her daughter's face 
and said: ‘It is a year ago to-day, Ash- 
ley, since we left the farm.” And she 
sighed, for she missed sadly all the sweet 
scents and roomy surroundings of the 
country. And Ashley, too, longed some- 
times with a positive heart-yearning for 
green fields and and the wide 
meadows and grand old hills, and yet was 
aware that she would not go back even to 
the well-beloved farm, for she could not 
there do her best. . 

‘The anniversaries of the day when the 
farm was left came again and again, until 
the mother said: ‘‘Itis five years, daugh- 
ter, since we left Eastbrook.” 


was 


woods, 


Ashley no longer worked under a teach- 
er. In the pleasant and comfortable tene- 
ment occupied by mother and daughter, 
one large, light room was set apart fora 
studio, and to this room came people of 
rank and station to order pictures, for it 
was known that to have a painting done 
by Ashley Delbourne was to have some- 
thing correct in taste and detail; and then 
it was “the thing” to patronize her. The 
fashionable world acknowledged _ her 
genius; and artists who, through years 
when her whole soul and strength had 
been put into her work, had played for 
the most part with brush and colors, doing 
only now and then a bit of earnest labor, 
wondered at her success, and ended by say- 
ing: ‘Some people are born lucky.” 

There appeared in the leading New York 
papers, one day, an advertisement that 
made a wonderful stir among those inter- 
ested in art. A gentleman recently re- 
turned from Europe, where he had been 
for several years studying the old masters, 
himself an artist and a most excellent 
wishing to stimulate 
those engaged in a profession he loved so 
well, offered as a prize two thousand dol- 
lars for the best painted picture by an 
American artist, that should be found 
four months from the date of the adver- 
tisement, in a room that was to be fitted 
up in the city to receive the paintings. 
The names of the artists were not to be at- 
tached to their pictures or revealed in any 
way, until it should be known what paint- 
ing had taken the prize. The pictures 
were not to be less than two feet square, 
were to be known by numbers, and to be 
on exhibition several weeks. A number 
of connoisseurs would pass judgment upon 
them, and should the winner of the two 
thousand dollars wish to sell his picture, 
the gentleman oifering the prize would 
purchase it, the prize being simply an 
award for the best work and most accu- 
rate taste. 

And now brushes that had lagged or 
been put aside entirely were taken in hand 
and plied in earnest, while careless painters 
became painstaking, critical artists. 

Ashley Delbuurne saw the advertise- 
ment while sitting with her mother a few 
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aloud, 
made some remarks about it, and then 


went up to her studio, and drawing ap 
easel that had been concealed by curtains 
to the light, uncovered a picture nearly 
completed, and which she only had seen, 

“It is two years ago I began it. It jg 
his pieture, but L would not change a 
stroke of the brush were I to do it over, 
I did my best, my friend, my very best 
‘These words she said to herself, 

In all parts of that great city the paint. 
ing went on, every wielder of the brush 
using all his talent, all his judgment, aj 
his time. And when the four months 
were gone, five hundred pictures hung jp 
that large, well-lighted room, without 4 
careless or unstudied stroke on those yards 
‘anvas. And five critical judges 
spent weeks among those paintings, com. 
paring, studying, debating. But, al. 
though they were just and honorable men, 
and studied each work with unbiassed 
judgment, not a week had passed after 
the examination had begun before each 
knew, though he kept his opinion strict. 
ly to himself, that the prize must belong 
to the painter of number 425 or 480. It was 
indeed hard to decide which of the-e paint. 
ings was the better. And when, after 
nearly four weeks’ examination, the judges 
met to compare opinions and render a de. 
but few 
words, while these two were talked of for 
hours. But finally it was decided that al. 
though 425 was an exceedingly fine piece 
of painting, 480 was still finer; and it wag 
officially proclaimed that number 480 had 
won the prize. The two pictures were 
hung near together, and 425 was highly 
praised by press and individuals, even 
while the decision of the judges was un. 
questioned. 

It was the night before the paintings 
were to be removed. The twilight was 
coming on, and every one had left the 
room where the pictures hung, save one 
man, Who stood near the famous 480, look- 
ing intently upon it, when a lady entered 
and stood by his side. They were mar- 
vellously beautiful, those two paintings, 
one representing a soft Italian sky, look- 
ing down on massive and still stately walls 
of'marble Venice, while in one of its flowing 
streets floated in a goudola a girl with 
dark face and wistful, earnest eyes; the 
other showing a field of ripe clover, every 
sweet blossom looking as though one 
could inhale its perfume; the wood in the 
distanee, the sun going down behind the 
hills, and near the gray old wall, a girl 
with short, dark locks, and eyes cast 
down, toying with the blossoms at her 
feet. 

Ashley Delbourne looked at the name 
of the painter of the Italian scene, and her 
breath came hard and fast. Her eyes 
were unconsciously raised to the face of 
the man standing near her, ani became riv- 
eted. She stole to his side, and laying her 
hand upon his arm, said in a trembling 
voice: **My friend, my friend, I am sorry, 
sorry, for this! I never dreamed you 
would havea picture here. I never thought 
of outdving you. But [ have kept my 
promise, my teacher. It was for you I 
painted it, and I have done my best, my. 
very best; but I wish it had been a /ittle 
less than yours. Oh, please believe me!” 

‘**Hush, dear,” Vassar said, gently. **I am 
the happiest and richest man in New 
York to-night. That your best was better 
than mine, is something I thank God for. 
I knew the painter of the picture, and felt 
it was mine the minute [ saw it. I only 
came to-day. A friend sent me the adver- 
tisement, and I forwarded my picture. I 
have much to say, much to ask. But the 
darkness has gathered; [ can scarcely see 
my lovely gift. Come away, friend, come 
away.” 
eo “amen 


PENDING IN WISCONSIN. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The last legislature of Wisconsin passed 
a law granting school suffrage to woman, 
unconditional except as to its passage, 
and that a constitutional condition, nota 
legislative one. At the general State elec- 
tion to be held next November, the voters 
of the State of Wisconsin will decide if 
women may vote at school elections. If 
the law can be passed, much may be hoped 
from it as an educator. The exercise of 
school suflrage will educate many men 
and women to a belief in full suffrage. 
And sehool suffrage is by no means un- 
important. Man’s attention naturally 
turns to the development of financial 
problems, and he is too apt to ignore 
others. [I have known the men in a dis- 
trict which had as handsome stables for 
stock as were in the county, to allow their 
children to go to school in a building they 
would not have sheltered their stock inj 
and 1 have known women to remonstrate 
in vain, knowing full well that any man 
in the district was able to reach down 
deep into his pocket, had he chosen; and a 
vote in the hands of those women would 
have made him choose. I have seen some 
short-sighted financial work on the part of 
men; for instance, a teacher who did the 
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yery best of work during one winter was 
pot hired the succeeding winter because 
he asked $5 more per menth, and a 
stranger was hired of whom the district 
knew nothing, and who helplessly said be- 
fore spring of his boys, “I can do nothing 
with them.” In that winter's work was 
laid the foundation of moral wrecks that 
no money could ever repair-—to say nothing 
of the deficiency in intellectual training. 

The women of that district asked that 
the competent teacher be retained, but 
they had no vote, no way of unloosing the 
purse-strings, and they could not make 
those men understand how different their 
poys had been under that gentle, firm 
teacher. School suflrage is worth having, 
if we can get it. 

Can we not find workers everywhere in 
Wisconsin to help to carry this law next 
November? Our efforts to convince voters 
of their duty in this matter should be 
constant, from now on, and at the polls. 

Any earnest woman should be able to 
convince some man that it is his duty to 
yote for this law. On election-day there 
should be at least one person at every 
polling-place who shall work all day for 
the passage of the law. 

Let us all work earnestly for this next 
step in advance. ALURA COLLINS. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 

“eo-r 


AUNT POLLY’S OPINIONS. 


Mr. Eprror: —I am only an old woman, 
and never did try to follow the fashions 
very closely. [am really surprised at my- 
self to be seated at my kitchen table with 
paper, pen an’ ink, a-tryin’ to write for a 
paper, for all the world like them literary 
women I've been sodownon. For I always 
did say that if women would do their duty 
as it came to’em, the world would get 
right sooner than it would to have ‘em all 
writin’ on the sins and follies around ‘em. 

Well, if they feel as I do, | don’t blame 
‘em no more, for U’ve got somethin’ to 
say. an’ I s’pose they all think so too. Only, 
Mr. Editor. bein’ as this is my first literary 
attempt, you must excuse me if I don’t say 
things in the shortest and best way. As I 
said before, I never did follow the fashions, 
but one thing I do and always did—I read 
the papers—read “em even more’n John, 
an’ then he an’ I talk over things. In that 
way I get full of a subject somerimes and 
want to let out—to somebody. 

We're very much interested, John an’ I, 
in this woman’s rights question. Not that 
[ want to vote, havin’ always had all the 
rights I wanted, but I know there are some 
womeu—poor, distracted wives and moth- 
ers, lone widows, an‘ useful old maids—-that 
really ought to have a vote, just the same 
as aman; an’ just tell me, if you can, Mr. 
Editor, who told men to vote and say it 
isn’t a woman’s place an’ privilege? John 
says that’s what he'd like to know. He says 
he don’t believe women’s voting will 
change things much, but they ought to 
vote ‘cause they have a natural born right 
to, same’s a man. 

If John had his way, or if all men were 
like him, women would have voted in the 
garden of Eden—in the forty years in the 
wilderness, through the dark ages (what- 
ever they be), until now. 

But all men aint like John, and **might 
is right” begun a long ways back. I reckon 
Eve voted on all questions, for the Lord, 
as I've read somewhere, took her, not from 
Adam’‘s head, to rule over him, nor from 
his feet, to be his slave, but from his side, 
to stand by him, equal an’ helpful. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you needn't, like all 
the rest of the modern Adams, say, ‘Eve 
ate the apple.” ‘To be sure she did. The 
devil went to her first, because he could 
trust her to tempt Adam, while, if he had 
made Adam sin, he knew it would take 


more than human art to reach Eve. Now 
aint that a new view o’ the case? 
Well, I'm gettin’ off my subject. I was 


goin’ to say that it makes me mad to hear 
or read—**Oh, women don’t want to vote.” 

Some don't need to. I don't, but [I am 
not too selfish to feel others’ needs. What 
woman don’t want to vote? "lis said the 
best women won't. I say they will. Who 
is better or smarter than Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, or 
Frances Willard—or lots of more humble 
bodies like some of my own neighbors? 

I can tell you who don’t want to vote. 
The women too shallow to know what 
they need; the women too selfish to care 
for others; the women too lazy to want 
the responsibility and too ignorant to want 
toimprove. The women that don’t under- 
Stand a mother’s share in making her 
children into good citizens. Those are 
some of the women that don’t want to 
vote. Like one.I read of, that told her 
friends she ‘*wasn't sick in the spring as 
they supposed; she went to bed and staid 
there until Charlie was glad to give her 
the hundred dollars she wanted.” ‘That's 
4 woman to be proud of—a woman that 
Ought to count, ain’t it? Another is likea 
woman I know—a laboring man’s wife. I 
Went to her house about ten o’elock in the 
Morning, and found her just up goin’ 
about with a sleepy look, puttin’ up a 
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lunch to send to her husband at his work, 
instead of the hot breakfast he ought to 
have had at half-past six. Shesaid: “I 
didn’t feel like gettin’ up, an’ so I laid 
abed an’ Will took a glass of milk. I 
often do that, especially if I've been out 
late at the skatin’ rink!” ‘There's another 
“don't want to vote’ woman for you! 
One that don’t know when she marries a 
workin’ man that she is an equal partner, 
an’ bound to do her share, or else she is a 
cheat an’ not worthy love or care. 

Well, there’s lots more to say, butif I 
do wy share in my own partnership, it's 
about time I got supper ready for John, 
who expects to find it on time as much as 
he expects to do his evenin’ chores after it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you print this, an’ 
like it, I may write again.—AUNT POLLY, 
in Helena ( Ark.) Herald. 


“o- - 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“CATS IN GLOVES CATCH NO MICE.” 





BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


“A very wise saying, and one we should heed,” 
Said a pussy, named Tabitha Brown, 

Ove morning, when out on visiting bent 
In various parts of the town; 

For wherever amongst her relations and friends 
She went, she discovered them all 

Preparing to figure that very same night 
At Lady Grimalkin’s fine ball. 


The young ones were practising waltz and quadrille, 
And curling their whiskers and hair; 

While their elders were trying on dresses and caps, 
‘To choose the most stylish and fair. 

They turned in disdain from the wholesome advice 
Of plain Madam Tabitha Brown, 

And smiled at her old-fashioned manners and speech, 
And her home-made bonnet and gown. 


While she, for her part, with no humor to join 
In their idle, luxurious ways, 

Weut back iu content to the wheel and the loom, 
To which she devoted her days. 

And when in the evening her labors were done, 
In temper reflective and high, 

She frequently sat on the roof of her house, 
Surveying the earth and the sky. 


That night the great ball of the season came off 
In Lady Grimalkin’s saloon, 
Which was newly upholstered in crimson and gold, 
And shone with the splendors of noon. 
The guests that assembled, for riches and rank, 
Were the first that the kingdom could boast; 
And all were received with dignified grace 
By the stately hostess and host. 


The charming details of the dance and the feast, 
And the costumes of matron and belle, 

I leave to the fancy of those who may read, 
More serious matters to tell. 

For just as the revelry reached its full height, 
And the season of midnight was nigh, 

A clamor and clatter were heard in the streets, 
And a borseman came thundering by. 

“There’s a panic at court,” he shouted aloud, 
As he dashed to the left and the right: 

‘**A mouse in the royal apartments ia hid, 
And the queen is fainting with fright! 

Ho! Cats to the rescue!” he shouted again, 
But none of them answered his call; 

And only a moment to wonder and hark, 
‘The revellers stopped at the ball, 


‘They laughed in derision the summons to bear, 
As the music and dancing were still; 

Then higher and wilder their merriment rose, 
The feasting, the waltz, and quadrille. 

While vainly the messenger shouted, and rode 
Through the length and breadth of the town, 

Till at last he arrived at the quiet abode 
Where resided Dame Tabitha Brown. 


And there he beheld her surveying the worlds 
Alone on the roof of her house, 

And cried: “Oh! Madam, pray give us your aid, 
If you know how to capture a mouse!” 

Then quick to the ground Madam ‘Tabitha came, 
With countenance firm yet elate; 

And away with the horseman she flew like the wind, 
Till they came to the King’s palace gate. 


The chamberlains joyfully ushered her in, 
And swiftly she mounted the stairs 

To the rooms, where terrified ladies sat mute 
With their feet gathered up in their chairs. 

In idle excuse she wasted no time, 
But set to her task with a will; 

And soon the small monster she ferreted out, 
And slew it with thorough-bred skill. 


Then all the fine ladies dismissed their alarms, 
And from their high places stepped down; 

Then the beautiful queen revived from her swoon, 
And embraced Madam Tabitha Brown. 

And all the court ministers vied in her praise 
When her courage and wisdom they saw. 

They voted to give her a pension for life, 
And the king made her Duchess of Pau. 


Now, when her gay friends and relations were told 
Of the acts of the king and the queen, 
Base envy and jealousy wrought on them so 
That their eyes turned a permanent green, 
But she, in the midst of her grandeur maintained 
Her babitude simple and high, 
Still taking delight in the wheel and the loom, 
And in viewing the earth and the sky. 
—WN, Y. Independent. 
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NELLIE’S ORPHANS. 





BY CLARA J. DENTON. 





An old hen hid her nest near the edge of 
a marsh far from the house and barn. In 
due time she hatched out five fluffy yellow 
balls, with sharp black eyes and little 
white legs. But the very next night, while 
she was asleep under a low bush and 
warmly brooding her chicks, a wicked 
fox came along and carried her off. In 
the morning when the farmer was passing 
that way, he saw the five helpless little 
balls running about in the wet grass, and 
‘alling piteously for their mother’s warm 
wings. He caught them, put them into 
his hat, and took them to his wife, telling 
her the story. She said at once that she 
‘**would not bother with them; he must 
take them out and kill them.” But 


just entered her teens. 





Nellie, who was a neighbor's little girl, 
was there, and heard what was said. 
“Oh, give them to me,” she begged. ‘1 


am sure mamma will let me keep them, | 


. 


for we haven't any chickens.’ 

So she took them home in her apron. 
She fed them well, and then put them into 
an old basket and covered them with some 
woollen cloths. They cuddled up together, 
and were soon sound asleep. 

“They are my orphans,” said Nellie. 
The next day they were too active to stay 
in the basket, so Nellie let them run out- 
of-doors in the warm sunshine. 

They grew finely, but whenever they 
were hungry or wanted to go to sleep 
they would come up on the step, cuddle 
all in a heap close to the door, and call, in 


their plaintive way, until help came. When | 


they outgrew the little basket, Nellie gave 
them a box to sleep in, and, as the nights 


were cold, they slept in the house in this | 


way until they were full grown chickens. 

**Now.” she said, “‘you must go to the 
barn and sleep with the cow,” so she car- 
ried them off to the stable and shut them 


in. But they kept coming to the door | 
It was | 


every night in the same old way. 
of no use to drive them off; they would 
only come back and call until Nellie car- 
riled them to the stable. 

After a long time they learned to go to 
the stable alone. The next year they laid 
eggs and raised some beautiful chickens, 
but they never forgot Nellie, and she 
always called them her ‘ orphans.’ — 
Christian Union. 
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ILUMOROUS. 





‘*Who is that lady Dooflicker is walking 
with?’ “Ilis wife.” ‘Think , 
know it. Don’t you see he is smoking?” 
—Chicago News. 


so? 


Luxuries? 
Latin word lux, meaning light. 
do luxuries lighten? Your pocket-book, 
boy; your pocket-book. 

“1 dothink that thirteen is an unlucky 
number,” said a pert young miss who had 
‘It's too old for 
dolls and too young for beaux!” 


Why, they come from the 


“If you don’t keep out of this yard, 
you'll catch it,” said a woman to a boy in 
West Lynn. “All right,” answered the 
gamin. ‘Lf wouldn't have come in if I'd 
known your folks had it.” 


A Bangor (Me.) shoe dealer strengthens 
his advertisement in the local newspaper 
by the assertion that he ‘tboasts of sixteen 
quarts of Washingtonian blood in his 
veins.” 

A woman sold her wash-tub to a party 
of rifle men for a target. They paid her 
$1.50 for it, and after they had gone home 
she went out into the field and brought it 
back as good as it ever was. 


When Dick ‘Thompson of Indiana was 
made secretary of the navy, some one 
called upon Mrs. ‘Thompson to congratu- 
late her upon her husband’s elevation to 
the head of the Navy Departinent. She 
could hardly believe that the news was 
true, and said to her visitor: **Why, Rich- 
ard isn't fit to be secretary of the navy— 
he can’t even swim.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Wife—This letter jfrom mother is dated 
three days ago. If that is the best the new 
immediate delivery system can do, they 
had better return to the old system. 
band (who has carried the letter in his 
pocket two days)—Don't be unjust, my 
dear. 
ably not in perfect working order. Give 
‘em time, my dear—give ‘em time.—New 
York Sun. . 


‘What a very pretty girl your friend is, 
Miss Constantina!” said Dumley. ‘Such 
bright eyes and clear complexion one sel- 
dom sees. Hasn't she Lrish blood in her 
veins?” “Oh yes,” Miss Constantina re- 
plied; ‘‘she isa true daughter of Erin Go 
Bragh.” ‘Well, all [I have to say is,” 
added Dumley, who greatly admires a 
pretty girl, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Go Bragh 
ought to be proud of her.” 





For a healthful, refreshing summer drink use 


Lactart. It promotes digestion, and prevents 
dyspepsia. 25 and 50 cents. Druggists and 
grocers. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Plack & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


JA 





tue BEST THING KNOWN Fro 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


And what 


Hus- 


The system is new yet, and prob- 






1886. 
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Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable, 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 

“Last Spring my two ehildren were vaccl- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them, Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them come 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
| gsinee. Ido feel that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mrs. CG L, 
THoMPsON, West Warren, Mass, 


| Purify the Blood 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 

three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
| remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 
“ Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO.,, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
COFFEE 
CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN'S 
JouRNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Biackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

hs ama Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

e. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


LADIES | 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Koom. 






FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures...... eesceccccece $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
BHRGRRNOR FeO ccccocccecccese cgceccesacens 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, |< arse 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston S8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Circular. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in Octover and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish « three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, . T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Masa. 





NEW YORE 


FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks, Daily elinies will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining ve 
advantages for practical instruction ansurpessed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinics 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for gtudents, 

For further particulars and clreular, aadeess 

CLEMENCE 8, LOZLER, M. D., Dean, 
phe 105 West 48th St., New York; or, 

LOUISE GERRARD, M. D., Secretary, 
149 West 41st St., New York, 


The Wonan’s Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1586. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. ‘Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





, Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
P MAGILL, Ph. D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 11. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and «pring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8tu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE = M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 
Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
pon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, _ Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 


» MOST POPULAR 


Aa LADIES’ MANUAL. 
“The very best book pa 







A Book 


ome , can be put in the hands of a 

Woman, girl or woman.” 

Cloth, $2.00 } Sample 
Horocco, 2.75 Pages 
ery best terms to @ Free. 


FOR GIRLS Supplement to school Physiology. 
e MRS. FE. R. SHEPHERD. $1. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 
PRIMITIVE Pr. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 
inst: ti in the Philosoph: 
MIND-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure. 
List of Book 

circulars of HEALTH 6223 FREE! 
3 SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 

‘61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinol@- 
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LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


ALMA, GRATIOT CounTY, MICH., } 
JuLY 31, 1886. f 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I like to write an occasional word to you 
for two reasons: I would “bear my testi- 
mony,” to use a good old Quaker phrase, 
to a continued interest in the good cause 
you so persistently advocate; and I feel 
that such occasional correspondence keeps 
up a fraternal feeling with the lessening 
company of pioneer abolitionists who are 
among your readers. In this pleasant vil- 
lage I find Rev. Mr. Van Antwerp, a Con- 
gregafional clergyman whom I met thirty- 
five years ago in Phillipsville (now Bel- 
mont), Alleghany County, New York, 
where he was then preaching. He helped 
to get a church for me to speak on anti- 
slavery. A good audience met, and in the 
midst of my discodrse a young man, urged 
on by respectable citizens, so-called, stood 
in the entry and flung two eggs across the 
room, one of which struck the ceiling and 
the other hit square in my left eye, draw- 
ing blood, and inflicting a severe and 
threatening wound. ‘This good man took 
me home, and sat by my bedside all night, 
keeping cool wet cloths over the eye, and 
thus saving its sight, which became good 
after a month's time. ‘The stir in his 
parish arising from his sympathy for 
human freedom led him to resign; and 
here I find him, with the same kindly 
heart and large thought which were his in 
those days. 

My wife and myself are spending a 
fortnight in a new sanitarium just opened, 
built by the owner, A. W. Wright, and 
under the care of Dr. A. B. Spinney, from 
Detroit.—a friend of woman suffrage, as 
is his excellent wife. All is in the best 
order and in fine taste. Russian, Turkish, 
vapor, and other baths, mineral water like 
that of the well-known St. Louis Springs 
near by, massage treatment, galvanic 
battery, Swedish movement, and gymnas- 
tic apparatus; milk, cream and _ butter 
from the farms of the owner near by; a 
ten-acre park with groves of oak in the 
rear; a good hotel near by for such as 
prefer to be outside the building, with its 
sixty lodging-rooms and its library-room 
and parlors. Over one hundred thousand 
dollars have been expended in establishing 
the institution, wfich is forty miles west 
of Saginaw in a healthy and rich farming 
region easily reached by railroads. Twenty 
patients are here already, although the 
carpenters have hardly left their work. 

Miss C. M. Fleming, an irtelligent and 
capable young woman, edits and publishes 
the Alma Record, a weekly journal, quite 
above the average country newspaper in 
character and value. 

I find here especially, what is every- 
where noticeable by those ‘ who, having 
eyes, see,” a change in deportment toward 
women among the intelligent class—from 
men not less, but more, courtesy, spring- 
ing from more genuine respect,—from 
women, more appreciation of true woman- 
hood, irrespective of vocation or position. 
The matron, Mrs. Mohr, is met by the pa- 
tients as an intelligent woman, ministering 
to their comfort; and Mrs. Whitney, who 
has charge of the culinary department, is 
treated as a person who understands a fine 
and useful art rather than as a menial 
cook. The tendency of our manners is 
toward a more real and therefore a finer 
courtesy and a higher respect for woman; 
and this gains as she respects herself and 
realizes the dignity and beauty of her 
part in the great drama of life. The 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL is a better teacher of 
good manners than any book of fashion- 
able etiquette; and woman suffrage will 
give a new charm and grace to our daily 
life, GILEs B, STEBBINS. 


« ——— 
THE REAL INDIAN QUESTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Reading in your paper of July 3d an ar- 
ticle on the Indian, which is an expression 
of the voice of the East concerning the In- 
dian’s rights and wrongs, I am moved to 
write you a few truths on the other side of 
the question. I live near them, only seven 
niles from the Indian Territory, and have 
good opportunities to know. 

In the first place, the present savages 
are not (as **M. L. A.” says) ‘the children 
of the people whose ruins are scattered 
over the length and breadth of our coun- 
try.” That civilization they destroyed, and 
its memory they blotted out from the earth 
forever. No more than we, are the Indians 
descendants of the civilized aborigines. 
They represent the Tartar tribes of Asia. 
whose character and history they have 
strikingly reproduced. Who will say they 
will not follow their victims to the un- 
known? not in blood, thanks to the care 
of our Government, but by dwindling 
away—a sentence from Him who rules the 
universe in righteousriss. 

The “noble red man” isa myth. They 
hold in possession (not in use) a vast ex- 
tent of land,‘as fine as any in the United 
States, the titles vested in their chiefs, 
which, if divided equally, would make 














each family as rich as the aristocracy of 
the Eastern cities. These ‘‘nobles” grovel 
in filth and want. They often come to 
our door for food and shelter, and though 
they say. “*You good squaw, you friend,” 
we cannot believe one word they say about 
anything. Truth is not in their vocabu- 
lary. The males will not labor; they make 
the females do all the work—build the 
tepe, dress the robes, cook the game, bear 
the burdens—do everything except hunt 
and go to war. Visit our border cities 
and you will see poor Lo on the streets, 
his walk erect, his movements supple, his 
form shapely, his hands slender as a 
lady's. His squaw always follows—never 
at his side—loaded down like a beast of 
burden, with anything and everything on 
her bent shoulders. Her unshapely form 
and dejected look are an index to the life 
she leads. His life is one of laziness and 
want; hers, of slavery. 

Their filth is too disgusting to dwell 
upon. Think of a squaw pouring a rem- 
nant of chicken with gravy into her blan- 
ket, throwing it over her shoulders and 
marching off, the gravy dripping over her, 
as one did at a celebration, on July 4th, in 
our settlement once. They eat dogs, para- 
sites caught from their heads, tainted 
meat, and other things too vile to mention 
If the toad or bird, to which **M. L. A.” al- 
ludes, murdered, tomahawked, tortured, 
and finally burned our people, even tender- 
hearted persons would feel that these crea- 
tures should be shot down, if they could 
be checked in no other way. It is high 
time the partial and untrue presentment 
of the Indian question should cease. 

Constant, Kansas. JULIA WALTON. 
~oro — 


JUDGE JOACHIMSEN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In connection with the opinions in brief 
of tifty-two members of the New York Bar 
(which we published week before last), 
concurring with the opinion of Mr. Ham- 
ilton Willvox that the New York Consti 
tution does not exclude women from vot- 
ing, the following separate opinion, from 
a gentleman who has had a wide profes- 
sional experience, including long service 
as Assistant District Attorney and Judge, 
is very interesting, the more so as he con- 
curs with Mr. Willcox for reasons differing 
somewhat from those of the latter, in one 
respect their views being indeed opposite. 
Judge Joachimsen considers that men de- 
rive the power to vote from the Constitu- 
tion, while Mr. Willeox affirms in the 
Columbia Jurist for July 10, that the Con- 
stitution confers suffrage on no one, and 
derives its existence and force from voters, 
to whom it simply guarantees the suffrage 
already in their possession. 





45 WILLIAM STREET, } 
NEW YorK, JULY 14, 1886. { 
Dear Sir :— 

I have read with great interest your ex- 
planation in regard to the power of the 
Legislature on the extension of Suffrage. 
There can be no doubt that the right to 
vote at any election is fully secured to 
males by See. 1, Art. LL., of the State Con- 
stitution. The concluding sentence of 
Sec. 2 of the same article prescribes and 
limits the right of exclusion from voting 
by the Legislature of ‘all’? persons con- 
victed of certain offences. Article XIV. 
of the Constitution of the United States 
commands that ‘tall persons born or nat- 
uralized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, shall be citizens 
of the United States, and of the State 
wherein they reside ;” and that **no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” ‘There is, 
therefore, good reason for holding that 
there is no right of exclusion except in 
the cases provided for in the Constitution, 
and that the Legislature may regulate the 
suffrage without reference to sex; the 
substantial difference being that the male 
person’s right to vote is derived from the 
Constitution, and that women, infants, etc., 
are dependent on the will of the Legislature 
from year to year until repealed. | concur’ 
in your opinion and remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
PutLip J. JOACHIMSEN. 

Hamilton Willcox, Esq. 

————  -*ee- --—-— 


WOMEN AT HARVARD. 


A glimpse at the daily life of the students 
at the Harvard Annex is furnished in a 
letter to the Providence Journal : 

Our escort was a member of the Annex, 
and under her guidance we went first toa 
lecture in the history co..rse, which was 
given by Professor Gurney in his own 
house. There were only seven or eight 
young ladies taking the course, and while 
we listened with our ear to the professor’s 
able comments upon the Jugurthan war, 
we were furtively examining these mar- 
vellous members of our sex who craved 
a higher education. Rumor to the con- 
trary, they were simple and prepossess- 
ing in manner, with wide-awake, thought- 
ful faces, and minds on the alert to catch 
every new idea suggested by the pro- 
fessor’s discourse. Not fashionable, per- 
haps, so far as bonnets and bustles went, 
but neatly and becomingly dressed, witha 
certain charm about them that made the 
ruffled and beribboned society beauty fade 
into insignificance. We felt our prejudices 
melt away before this pleasing reality of 
bookish girls who were not so different 
from their kind as fancy had painted 
them. 

The lecture over, we adjourned to the 
Annex proper, which has been at last per- 








manently established in the old Greenough 
house on Garden Street, which is a pictur- 
esque relic of a past century, and stands 
sturdily amongst the ancient elms which 
saw its foundations laid nobody knows how 
many years ago, There a reception was in 
progress, a pleasant reunion of all the an- 
nex girls, received and matronized by the 
managing committee—Mrs. Agassiz. Mrs. 
Gilman, Miss Longfellow. Many of the 
professors were there, amongst them Dr. 
Peabody, kind and genial, and as much 
beloved here as by the Harvard men them- 
selves, whose idol he is. ‘Tea was served 
in a reception room 4a la Russe and a 
U Anglais, with the customary wafers and 
cakes, and there were girls every where— 
tall, short, thin, stout, pale, rosy, pretty, 
and plain. ‘The celebrities were pointed 
out to us—a pallid young woman who was 
a marvel of erudition, and steeped to her 
eyebrows in Greek; another, a very gentle- 
manly girl in a stiff collar and white cravat, 
whose soft spot was mathematics, and who 
not only takes the differential calculus, but 
actually likes it. At her we gazed with 
solemn awe, although a third wonder, who 
is about to publish a book of poems ina 
parchment binding, is said to be a formid- 
able rival in public esteem. 

We were taken over the house by our 
friend, who pointed out the various recita- 
tion rooms, all spacious and sunny, and 
with a cosiness that only feminine occupa- 
tion can produce, and the reading-room 
with comfortable seats and plenty of 
tables. But the crowning delight was the 
library, in a corner room up two flights of 
stairs. Itis lined with books and photo- 
graphs, warmed by an open fire, fitted with 
enticing chairs and a large table or two 
strewn with papers and periodicals, and 
lighted by two windows, the broad old- 
fashioned sills cushioned for seats, and 
looking out through the elm boughs upon 
the Common and the charming bitof Cam- 
bridge loveliness. There one could dreain 
and study a lifetime away. 

We sat down in one of the fascinating 
windows, and were lost in a profound 
meditation when our friend pulled us by 
the sleeve and warned us that the horse- 
vars, like time and tide, wait for no man, 
and that Boston was three good miles away 
across the river Charles. So we departed 
reluctantly, vowing that another year 
should see us two members of the far- 
famed an ex. ‘*Mensa, Mens, Mens, 
Mensam, Mensa, Mensa,” we murmured to 
ourselves in the horse-cur, as a sort of 
preparation for the necessary entrance ex- 
aminations, and to the immense amuse- 
ment of a half-fledged A.B. who sat op- 
posite. Wehave got our grammars and 
gone to work, elated, inspired. For whose 
life is worth living without a Harvard 
degree? 

———_ -*# ee © - 


THE PRESENT IS NOT THE PAST. 





If the above statement needed any con- 
firmation, we should find it in the two fol- 
lowing facts :— 


I read, in a late paper, that Miss Carrie 
G. Small, who has just been appointed 
Principal of the Plymouth High School, 
was chosen, notwithstanding the fact that 
fifty men tried for the place. It instantly 
brought to my mind what I read some 
time since in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
1881, of the reminiscences of a Plymouth 
gentleman. He remembered when the 
question came upin town-meeting, wheth- 
er the girls should receive any public- 
school instruction. There was decided 
opposition to the measure, but it was 
finally voted to give the girls one hour's 
instruction daily—the boys to be taught 
from 8 to 1l—the girls from 11 to 12, the 
latter waiting outside until the boys came 
out. It looks a little like retribution that 
now, the fifty ‘‘boys” have to wait outside 
in that same town, and the “girl” goes in 
as teacher of its High School. Of course 
it could not be as retribution, because 
those voters in the past did not know any 
better, any more than many of the present 
voters who object to ‘Woman Suffrage.” 
We must be patient with them; but is it 
impossible that by-and-by the men may 
have to wait somewhere while the women 
go in to vote, or perhaps to preside in 
legislative halls? Who knows? 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 

South Harwich, July 26, 1886. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 





July, 1886. 






















James W. Tufts.......eccesecccceceees 
Sarah E. Wall.......scccceces 
Mrs. E. 8. Burbank 
Mra. A. W. Beard ....cccccccs covcceces 
Mrs. M. E. 8. Curtis 
Mrs. E. Powell Bond........ 
Sek WEA ccccccccccccccccccccoccccess 
Lot D. Fisher.....cccccsccccce 
Mrs. Manta B. Fisher......... 
Linda 8. Barney......+--+.+++ 
Mrs. Sarah A. Newcomb d 
Albert O. Willcox, New York ......... 1.00 
Mrs. C. N. Enslin, New Jersey......... 1.00 
Mrs. Margaret A. Oliver, D. C......... 1.00 
E. G. M. Barney......eececceereccecees 1.00 
A. ©. Hae. ccccccccsccccscccccccccccce 1.00 
Mra. J. Morton ..cccccccccccccsccccsece 1.00 
Mrs. Sara M. Ellinwood, New York.... 1.00 
Mra. E. R. AdDbOtt.....ccccccsccces +» 1.00 
Miss Jessie K. Dennison, Con +» 1.00 
Dr. Lucy M. Hall, New York . 1.00 
A Friend, New York....... -» 1.00 
Mrs. Mary A. MOwry....eseseseeeeeees 1.00 
$29.00 
Collections. .....ccseseeeee seve doneees 57.31 
Total receipts..........se0++. + $86.31 
Donations and Ticket to Festival and 
AZAL.seeee eeccccece eeeserevecccees + 23.00 
$109.31 
CoRA ScoTr Ponp. 
————_ —*#oo- 
THE ANNEX. 


“I wish,” says a correspondent who 
knows, ‘'I wish the girls who are living on 
half rations at the Annex knew the ful- 
ness of the feast that is offered to women by 
the Michigan University. They get some 
very nice crumbs at the Annex, no doubt of 
that, but they have to take all that drops 





from the Harvard table to satisfy even 
half-way a real collegiate appetite, while 
Michigan invites them to the very store- 
house, and lets them choose with the 
same freedom as the boys from its abun- 
dance. I hope Harvard will see the error 
of its ways and repent of its stinginess 
some day. I should hate to think, even, of 
Harvard and the remonstrants that their 
blindness is hopeless, poor things!” «G. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





MIsrits AND REMNANTS. By L. D. Ventura and 
§.Shevitch. Boston: Ticknor& Co. Price $1. 


Ten capital little stories of New York 
city life. ‘They come from the hearts of 
the writers, and speak to the heart of the 
reader. ‘Whey area little morbid, for the 
lives of dwellers in cities are morbid; a 
little sad, as are the social conditions out 
of which they grow; a little sensational, 
but no more so than the shifting panorama 
which they photograph. *‘*Peppino” is the 
story of a bootblack; ‘Only a Dog” re- 
counts a fidelity which human beings may 
be proud to emulate; **Beppo” is a case 
of child-kidnapping; “The Herr Baron” 
is a romance of a beer-saloon; ‘Our Ni- 
hilist” describes the exposure of an im- 
poster by the agents of secret societies ; 
**A Wrecked Life” shows how nearly al- 
lied are love and madness; ‘*The Stage 
Fiend” portrays a passion for the stage as 
irresistible as Fate; ‘‘Graziella” is an idyl 
of the studio; ** Who Was He?” is a mystery 
of depravity; and the *Elf of Hohenheim” 
is the saddest of all, as a woman's lot is 
sometimes the most hopeless. 4H. B. B. 


Nor in THE Prospectus. By Parke Danforth. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifllin & 
Co. 1886. Paper. Riverside Series. Price 
50 cents. 


‘This is a lively account of a journey 
taken by eighty Americans—gentlemen 
and ladies—banded together in an excur- 
sion party to see Europe, guard against 
extortion and loneliness, and enjoy the 
pleasure of travel—each one’s senses aided 
and sharpened by the congenial company 
of the other seventy-nine.” ‘The amusing 
incidents of travel are made more interest- 
ing by certain personal complications 
growing out of intimate relations among 
the travellers, which result, in more than 
one case, in closer dual associations upon 
the subsequent ‘‘journey of life.”” Genuine 
fun, and shrewd observation of manners 
and customs, make the book instructive as 
well as amusing. H.B B. 


‘“Shoppell’s Modern Houses, No. 2,” by 
the Co-operative Building Association, 191 
Broadway, New York, price $1, published 
April, 1886, is a new book on building, 
containing floor plans, large perspective 
views, and full descriptions (with reliable 
costs) of sixty-five modern houses, ranging 
in cost from $500 to $9,000, two carriage- 
houses and stables, and a beautiful eleva- 
tion in six colors, showing how modern 
houses should be painted, beside, a vast 
amount of information on the whole range 
of kindred subjects. The designs given 
have been built, and the information is re- 
liable and accurate. H. B. B. 
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OutveR Ditson & Co. send us the latest | 
Instrumental: “The Modern Orpheus | 


music. 
Polka,” by Wilhelm Meister; ‘Lilly’s Garden 
Minuet,” by Louis Meyer; ‘Berceuse,” by J. 
E. Woodward; “Nocturne,” by Coloman Cho- 
vin; “Maid of Belleville,” galop, from Millick- 
er’s new opera, arranged by J. C. M.; “The 
Dance of the Gnomes,” by Hans Seeling; “Bar- 
carolle from the Fourth Concerto,” arranged by 
Edwin M. Scott. “Silent Love,” by 
Halfdan Kjerulf; ‘Does He Love Me,” by Fran- 
cesco D’orso; “Spring Greeting,” by Edward 
Lassen; ‘“Inclina Domine,” by Schiedermeyer ; 
“Bonnie White Feather,” by Louis Diehl; “A 
Maiden'’s Song,” by Erik Meyer -Helmund; 
“Good-Day, Sir,” by Louis Diehl; “On the Hill- 
side,” by Halfdan Kjerulf. 


Songs: 





Pure Boop is absolutely necessary in order 
to enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purities the blood and strengthens the system. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, Ni Y. 











\ JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Broruers. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Maas. 29-10t 





| > see MAWRK COLLEGE, 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 

A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 








Qwsaraer COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. Catalogue and full 


For 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
pm gee = A courses, and courses of Music and Art. 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, eas useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 











Best: Cheapest 





Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove 
or a furnace, this season’? If so, it will be to your 
advantage to examine the new Magee goo + in thig 
line. The 

MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac. 
ture., Our new goods are 
Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your loca 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO0., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET, 
BOSTON. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy. 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 


WIE FACTS. 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Wo , Eezemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, barbers 
lich, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS fates eat ot ms 
RESTORES Si. oinrviasyor™ 
UNSURPASSED 2 iscztesiuaa 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS !3°e.2pP*rent 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 
TKESE ARE FACT Proved, beyond all 
9 Question, to the sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH LROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 
IN MUSICAL HOMES. 


A sweet voice and a good repertoire of songs are 
valuable aids where juvenile humanity must be enter- 
tained. How convenient and useful, then, are such 
collections as the fo'lowing: 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. 


By Wape WHIPPLE. 
Price in Boards 80 cts,; in Paper 65 Cents. 


3y a child-lover, who, in his choice of subjects and 
his genial treatment of them, displays a happy talent 
for making home cheerful. “Chubby Little Chautter- 
box,” “Grandpa,” “Three Little Loafers,” “Jollity 
Jack,” ‘Teeter-Tauter,” ‘“Pink-a-pank,” are songs 
full of kindliest humor, and there are others of higher 
grade. Sheet Music size; Piano or Organ accompani- 
ment; 20 Songs; 9 Pictures. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


By MARGARET PEARMAIN OsGoop. 
Price, $1.50 in Cloth; $1 in Boards. 


A larger book than the other, and has, in many 
cases, German and English words. A true Home 
Book, with such songs as “Snick Snack,” ‘Toore- 
litoo,”’ for nonsense; ‘London Bridge,” “Perri Meri 
Dixi,” “Lavender’s Blue,” &c., for Mother Goose 
wisdom; “Sandman,” “Sleep, Darling,” and other 
Nursery Songs, Romantic Songs, Star, May, Flower, 
Morning, Bird and al other varieties of song that 
children love. Full Piano and Organ accompani- 
ments. 























Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A enece. Lactart( 2ut 
yr" Aids digestion 
, je/Cures Dyspepsia 
\ gae-"Tones the system 


Assimilates with food 
= Restores vitalitv 
2 ‘Twenty five ars Fifty 


sents per bc 





Cane Chairs Re-Seated 
ane Unairs he-oeated. 

All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal office, or 


addressed to Mrs. TuHompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 











C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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